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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Briand Cabinet is not finding life 
Tito easy, and M. Loucheur’s unpopularity 

has already nearly brought its existence 
to an end. Inflation is admittedly the most 
unjust of all forms of taxation; but it was 
clearly necessary in this case, since no scheme 
of financial reconstruction is worth the paper 
on which it is printed unless the Treasury 
has the money with which to carry on while the 
scheme is being put into operation. The pity of 
it is that M. Loucheur could not show that he had 
any scheme at all in his mind, for talk about the 
necessity of a general increase of taxation is merely 
irritating. What Frenchmen want to know is how 
the new taxes are to be levied, and how nominal 
taxpayers who have avoided paying their taxes in 
the past are to be compelled to pay in the future. 
By giving a majority of six votes in favour of the 
large measure of inflation he demanded, the 
Chamber was kinder to M. Loucheur than he 
deserved, and we can only attribute its action as 
a striking and well-deserved proof of its confidence 
in M. Briand. 


A LOSS 


In one way we greatly regret that M. Briand is 
now President of the Council of Ministers. His 
work in Paris will make it impossible for him to 
play so active a part in foreign affairs as he has 
done in the past, and this is unfortunate, since he 
can co-operate with Englishmen far better than 
any other French Foreign Minister since the war. 
He has sent M. Paul Boncour to replace him on 
the League of Nations Council, but, despite his 
extraordinary ability, this Socialist leader cannot 
speak with M. Briand’s authority, if only because 
he is not a member of the Government he is sup- 
posed to represent. It is a pity that M. Briand 
cannot be in Geneva to help Sir Austen in the 
task of persuading the Turks to accept the 
Council’s decision in the Irak frontier affair, and 
the Greeks to pay without complaint the price of 
their breach of the League Covenant by their 
invasion of Bulgaria. 


THE IRAK DISPUTE 

Perhaps the Council will have come to a decision 
about the Irak frontier before these lines appear 
in print. There is no doubt that most of the 
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members of the Council favour the prolongation 
of the British mandate over an Irak that would 
still contain Mosul Villayet within its frontiers, 
and the Turks are clearly alarmed lest they 
should have to make some show of making good 
their bluff about taking Mosul by force. Whereas 
most countries find it easier to climb down when 
faced by an international organization like the 
League Council, the Turks would, it appears, 
prefer to make concessions in private discussions 
with the British. This fact, coupled with the lack 
of unity on the subject of Mosul shown by the 
British Press, may convince the Council that the 
wiser, if less impressive, course would be to post- 


pone a decision once again in the hope that private | 


negotiations will lead to some satisfactory result. 


GREECE AND BULGARIA 

The other interesting political question on the 
Council’s agenda—the Greco-Bulgarian dispute 
is likely to enhance the prestige of that organiza- 
tion far more than any decision over Mosul will 
ever do. The promptitude shown in dealing with 
the original dispute and in persuading the Greeks 
to withdraw their troops behind their own fron- 
tiers had already created an excellent impression ; 
this impression can only be enhanced by the report 
drawn up by Sir Horace Rumbold and his col- 
leagues. This report not only denies the right of 
Greece to demand an indemnity, but demands a 
substantial sum from Greece to compensate for 
the damage done by the Greeks in occupying 
Bulgarian territory. Probably the original incident 
would not have had any serious consequences had 
not Greece based her policy on the old adage that — 
if you wish for peace you must prepare for war. | 
The preparations in Athens were so perfect that, 
had the Council’s intervention taken place two 
hours later, the real Greek offensive against | 
Petritch would have been launched, and _ the 
Bulgarians would have been compelled to abandon 
their policy of non-resistance. 


PLUS CA CHANGE 


Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. The 
Spanish Directory is dead, but long live the censor- 
ship, the ban on public meetings, the refusal to 
summon Parliament, and Premier Primo de 
Rivera! If dictatorships are sometimes necessary, 
one was certainly necessary in Spain, and we do 
not wish to underestimate the great service that 
the Marquis de Estella and other members of the 
Directory have rendered to their country. But 
extremes lead to extremes, and we should be sorry 
to see Spain following too closely in Italy’s foot- 
steps. Had Mussolini shown, or been able to show, 
any moderation after he came into power—had he, 
in other words, not allowed the Matteotti murder 
to take place—Italy would not be the country of 
spies, subservience, and concealed hatreds she now 
is. Unless the Spanish dictator intends that the 
change from the Directory to a Ministry shall lead 
to other more important changes, he is not likely 
to remain much longer in power. He will be 
iurned out, either by an exasperated population or 
by some extremist of the bludgeon and castor oil 
type. 

THE DRUSES 
There are signs that the fighting in Syria is 


drawing to a close and that, after the capture by 
the French of Hasbaya, the Druses are not likely 
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to be able to show much resistance. Thus M. 
de Jouvenel should soon have the opportunity of 
initiating his new policy of conciliation in place 
of the old policy of repression adopted by General 
Sarrail and, to a lesser extent, by his predecessors, 
As soon as peace has been restored and the local 
bands of brigands have been dispersed, negotia- 
tions will take place with the Druses which, if we 
interpret M. de Jouvenel’s intentions rightly, will 
lead very shortly to Arab independence in Syria. 
The Mandate Commission of the League of 
Nations meets in February to consider a special 
report on the Syrian troubles, and the French 
will doubtless spare no effort to pacify the whole 
country before that meeting takes place. 


| AN INQUIRY INTO WEMBLEY 

The total loss on Wembley, it is now officially 
stated, will be at least £1,580,000, but if the assets 
_ fail to produce the amount they are estimated to 
| yield the deficit will approach £2,000,000. Mr. 
_ Thomas is perfectly justified in claiming that equal 
expenditure in any other direction could not have 
done anything like as much for the education of 
the people in respect of the Empire. But in the 
interests of the guarantors, who are already called 
_ upon to pay 15s. in the pound, and of the tax- 
_ payer, who has to furnish a million sterling, there 
should be an inquiry into the conduct of the enter- 
prise, especially during its earliest period. There 
is unfortunately only too much reason to believe 
that the expenditure then incurred, particularly on 
certain great buildings, was extravagant. The 
inquiry might not result in saving the guarantors 


feel 
_ panied by a reckless passion for Communism as 


' a penny in the pound, but at least it would provide 


us with a list of persons and firms whose absten- 
tion from such enterprises might be the condition 
of getting guarantees in the future. The Wembley 
guarantors are patriotic, but patriotism is helping 
one’s country, not its muddlers and middle-men. 


AMSTERDAM OR MOSCOW? 


The detestation which our Socialists profess 
towards Communism here is accom- 


embodied in Russia. The General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress has risked the 
break-up of the Amsterdam International, and of 
the solidarity of sane Trade Unionism in Europe, 
by its attempt to bring about the unconditional 
admission of Russia. The attempt has failed. 
Continental Trades Unionists include some wild 
enough men, but Amsterdam will not acquiesce 
in the Bolshevizing of the movement. Chagrined 
but tireless in endeavour to develop relations with 
the Russians, the British Trades Union repre- 
sentatives have hastened to Berlin to meet them. 
Meanwhile official Trades Union hatred of those 
here who get most of their orders and money from 
Moscow continues. War is still waged on the 
emissaries of Moscow. The agents of Communism 
are still excommunicated, while its leaders are 
clasped to the bosoms of Messrs. Purcell and 
Hicks despite the frowns of shocked European 
Socialism. But this farce must be very nearly 
played out. 
LABOUR AND PROTECTION 

Whatever may be thought of a measure of pro- 
tection for British cutlery—and it might have been 


supposed that it would hold its own on quality 
regardless of price—there is no denying the interest 
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of Labour’s attitude towards protection. Briefly, 
Labour is prepared to acquiesce in protection if 
it is accompanied by what it considers adequate 
provision for the improvement of the lot of the 
worker. Here we see the beginning of a move- 
ment that was long ago predicted in these columns 
—a movement that will enable protection to be 
established, not generally and in reverence for a 
principle as sacred as that of free trade, but 
wherever it can be shown to be of real benefit to 
a particular industry. We must, however, always 
be on our guard against the supposition that pro- 
tection is the cure for all industrial ills. It may 
be dangerous if it provides manufacturers with an 
excuse for not investigating the possibility of more 
economical production. 


THE INDIAN SERVICES BILL 


Seeing that it is eighteen months since the Lee 
Commission, in response to the Government 
request that it should treat the questions submitted 
to it as very urgent, issued its report, it borders 
on the scandalous that the measure designed to 
give effect to the Lee recommendations should be 
still unpassed. The second reading of the Bill in 
the Commons last week began too late to avoid 
an adjournment. It is hoped to get the measure 
on the Statute Book before the present session 
ends, but of this, in view of the state of Parlia- 
mentary business, we can see little prospect; and 
in any event it must depend on the attitude of the 
Socialist opposition, which, though partly respon- 
sible for the shape of the measure, is inclined to 
be obstructive. Meanwhile, the sorely tried Ser- 
vices in India have to wait for grossly overdue 
concessions or to enjoy them precariously, without 
Parliamentary sanction. Further delay in this 
matter must be very seriously detrimental to 
recruitment for India, which, after grievous 
decline, has shown some improvement on the 
strength of pledges that will not be redeemed till 
the Bill is passed. 


THE LLOYD GEORGE LAND SCHEME 


Possessing a crammed war chest, Mr. Lloyd 
George occupies a strong position face to face 
with the Liberal Party. Yet he does not so far 
seem to have been very successful in imposing his 
land scheme on them. His project has indeed 
been blessed, after considerable modification, by 
the Liberal and Radical Candidates’ Association ; 
but that takes it only a very little way, and it has 
now to survive examination by a committee on 
which are such severe critics of it as Sir Alfred 
Mond and Mr. Runciman. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd 
George has to expound its beauties to the general 
public. He is doing so, and surpassed himself 
at Coventry, when, forgetting his own tribute of 
three years ago to agricultural landlords, he 
denounced them without qualification, and made 
great play with a land monopoly which, in view 
of his own former assertion that there are 500,000 
sales of landed property a year, can hardly exist. 
The historic pheasant and turnip did not reappear, 
but there was a true Lloyd Georgian parallel 
between selling land with reservation of sporting 
rights and selling a flour mill with a condition that 
rats should be preserved. Mr. Lloyd George is in 
form again. 
than he does. 
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IRISH SETTLEMENT 
AND AFTER 


[: the last fortnight the advance towards an 


THE 


Irish settlement, which may be permanent, has 

been as rapid as the continental change asso- 
ciated with Locarno. At the beginning of this 
advance, which, like the greater, arose out of an 
acute crisis, we suggested that personalities and 
not policies would be decisive and indicated that 
as the Irish question had come back again to the 
English ark Englishmen would have to answer it. 
The steps so far taken confirm that opinion. 
England has always been even more fortunate in 


/ ominous bird which seemed on its return to be 


| her personalities than in her policies, and so the 
| 

| 


But his money talks more effectively | 


black as any raven has been dispatched again as a 
dove. The achievement was no less one of 
character than was Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
abroad. In both cases subtlety might have spun 
| its webs for ever from side to side until struggling 
| for air crude violence tore them, and everything 
_ they clung to, to pieces. At home Mr. Baldwin 
| repeated what Sir Austen had done for him in 
_ Switzerland : with perfect directness and steadiness 
fantasy and disclosed the 
For its principal 


brushed away 
facts. Hence the settlement. 
characteristic is realism. 

We will deal first, therefore, with the fantasies 
it has swept away. The shadowy Council of Ire- 
land goes. To the Welsh Coalition mind there 
was something attractive in the notion that the 
greater the actual division the more there should 
be an appearance of unity, a Welsh rainbow 
delusively spanning the Irish bog. This does not 
appeal to the Englishman, so the attempt from 
above to suspend a bridge on which none on either 
side below would trust himself has been aban- 
doned. The frontier stands out as a fact and, as 
we foresaw, is therefore accepted. It is an 
anomaly, but none the less it exists and the states- 
man knows—what the doctrinaire can never be got 
to see and the opportunist will not face—that often 
the only way to get rid of an anomaly is to pro- 
claim it permanent, to let it materialize fully so 
that those, who are most obsessed by it may have 
the fullest experience of it as a fact. The real 
need of the Free State is not more counties but 
more capital. Mr. Cosgrave’s association with 
our real idealist has evidently gone far to complete 
the education in ‘* moral common-sense,’’ which 
the responsibility for and care of an exhausted and 
distracted people had advanced. Though he is 
to-day a very tired man and his speech is often 
strained, he has seen the facts and faced them. 

He has been helped to his clearness of vision 
by the disappearance of another fantasy. The 
non-existent Council of all Ireland, with the illusion 
it was projected to give rise to over the frontier, 
vanishes with the non-existent payments which, 
under Article V, Southern Ireland was to make to 
England. Neither was in the realm of facts, 
nevertheless the claims of both, as long as they 
could be urged, were continually embarrassing to 
those who were resolved upon a definite settle- 
ment. We have seen the use that de Valera has 
tried to make of “‘ this tribute.’’ It is a masterly 
stroke of frank dealing, when this president of 
doctrinaires has placed the highest possible figure 
on the pledge, to make him a present of it. Irish 
_ literature, in which he claims to delight, contains 
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many references to fairy gold. Now he has his 
hands full of it. The nation of shopkeepers has 
again shown that the best business is often the 
remission of debt. Perhaps some day more up- 
lifted nations will learn the lesson. On the Ulster 
side the recognition of the Six Counties’ right to 
live unshadowed and intact will release the well- 
known Ulster energy to grapple with her formid- 
able economic problems and to surmount them. 

So much for the clearance. Let us now con- 

sider the facts thus laid bare. The permanency 
of the frontier we have already mentioned. It will 
now last, and so it should, until the majorities on 
either side are ready to do without it. The Free 
State and Ulster stand at present for two very 
different notions of national life. Their differ- 
ences are many, but the whole can almost be 
covered by the generalization that the North-East 
looks to the future, the South to the past. Ulster 
is prepared to follow the Empire out into the 
modern world. The Free State harks back to the 
ancient and dangerous notion of being a people 
apart and chosen. With the obscurity of Erse, 
with the motto Sinn Fein, with contempt for 
science and reverence for tradition, there could 
to-day be no union with any part of the Empire, 
only submission, on one side or the other. Time 
alone can bring about agreement of aim. Then 
the frontier will vanish of itself, but only because 
the frontier between Ireland and the world has 
vanished, too. To-day Ulster is the bridge- 
head across which Ireland, this time unbribed and 
with open eyes, will go from the past which she 
has found out, to the future she may undoubtedly 
help to mould. For Southern Ireland is finding 
out how much that: Past was created by passionate 
reaction against the attempt to draw her into the 
future. Now that Dr. McNeill has retired on 
another issue the peculiar isolation threatened by 
Erse—the revival of which was peculiarly his fetish 
—will be avoided. Indeed many influential Irish- 
men are urging that the publication of official 
documents in an archaic tongue while everyone 
talks, writes and listens in to its rival, is a 
luxury a state, which cannot afford to be un- 
practical, must deny itself. 

Nor is Ireland barren of modern ideas. It 
is true that she is a purely agricultural country, 
but in her own field original and valuable work 
had been done and a good harvest was in view 
when the deluge of romantic violence inundated 
the whole area. The seed, however, is still there, 
and as the flood is now ebbing the crop will soon 
be apparent, for it was in Southern Ireland that 
Sir Horace Plunkett planted an agricultural move- 
ment which, as the pre-war years had proved, only 
needs quiet to make it yield a complete rural life 
as interesting as Denmark and a real contribution, 
as representatives from every Dominion agreed at 
Wembley in 1924, to the agricultural development 
of the Empire. The presence of such growth so 
close under the soil makes those who know Ireland 
know that her self-decreed barrenness may be 
changed far more swiftly than others assume and 
makes us welcome doubly a settlement which not 
only gives peace but will admit progress. 

We do not, however, wish to end in a cloud of 
iridescent optimism. As Locarno was for Europe 
so is this settlement for Ireland but a beginning, 
and the value of both of them lies in the intelligent 
goodwill of the peoples whose representatives took 
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the first steps. We do not believe that either of 
these steps could have been taken had not the 
peoples concerned realized both the mistake of 
past hatred and the necessity of reasonable friend- 
ship in the future. But Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues have much yet to learn and even more 
to teach. Official Labour’s attempt to hold up the 
Shannon scheme seems to be breaking down. That 
is a great point for Mr. Cosgrave. The failure is, 
however, driving Mr. Johnson, the very capable 
but isolated and overworked head of the Irish 
Labour movement, to attempt an unholy alliance 
with de Valera, and should the forty-seven 
Republicans who have abstained from taking their 
seats because of the Oath appear with Labour in 
the Dail, the obstruction, which in the main is no 
more than a reaction against the Government's too 
often arbitrary methods in debate, may actually 
block the settlement. Probably the resistance will 
come to no more than the German Nationalists’ 
against the Pact. But personal feuds and violent 
terms count for far too much in Ireland, and for 
private dislike or declamatory effect the obvious 
welfare of the State may be imperilled. Mr. Cos- 
grave spoke the conclusion of the whole matter 
when in this week’s debate he said, ‘‘ the resort 
to force is clearly unthinkable,” but he revealed 
how far he had departed from many of his former 
associates. Ireland is still attracted by violence of 
speech and of deed. She can have no settlement 
until her people show unmistakably that for his 
reasonableness and restraint they intend to back 
their President. 


THE RATING AND VALUATION BILL 


By Cox 


OWEVER opinions may differ as to the 
H merits of the Rating and Valuation Bill, 
credit is due to the Government for the 
courage they have displayed in taking up so unat- 
tractive a measure, from the popular point of view. 
No popular audience could be expected to under- 
stand the provisions of the Bill, and of those people 
who do understand it many have vested interests 
which incline them to oppose it. Its essential 
purpose from the national point of view is cer- 
tainly good. The country has inherited a large 
number of local authorities who have gradually 
grown up under successive legislative measures. 
These bodies to a considerable extent overlap, and 
it is highly desirable that their numbers should be 
reduced and their functions more clearly defined. 
The Rating and Valuation Bill is a big step in this 
direction. It proposes to abolish the overseers of 
the poor, first established in 1601, and to transfer 
their duties to the councils of urban and rural dis- 
tricts and of county boroughs. The main duties 
of the overseers of the poor are ‘‘ the making, 
levying and collection of rates.’’ This is now 
done parish by parish. Under the provisions of 
the new Bill, it will be done by larger districts, 
thus preventing many of the anomalies which now 
occur and probably securing a more equitable 
system of valuation throughout the country. It 
is estimated that the number of rating authorities 
throughout England and Wales will be reduced 
altogether from about 15,500 to about 1,700. 
In addition, the Bill proposes to simplify the 
rating system in various directions. 
we have a poor rate which is a survival from the 
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davs of Queen Elizabeth, and various other rates 
imposed by later legislation. The Bill provides 
that for the future a ‘‘ general rate ’’ shall be made. 
This will be a desirable simplification which the 
average ratepayer will probably appreciate. <A 
further provision, which the ratepayer who wants 
to know how his money is being spent will gladly 
welcome, is made in one of the clauses which 
requires full details to be given of local expendi- 
ture on the demand notes sent out by the rate 
collector. At present this duty is not universally 
discharged. 

All these reforms are, it will be observed, essen- 
tially administrative in character, but the Bill also 
deals very usefully, though incompletely, with the 
problem of what property shall be liable to rates. 
The highly contentious question of the rating of 
machinery is dealt with in clause 24, and provision 
is made for the statutory exemption of certain 
classes of machinery which at present are rated in 
some districts and exempted in others. The effect 
of this provision will be to lighten the burden now 
falling on many industrial undertakings, and to 
that extent there will be an economic gain to the 
country. It is far better that the individual house- 
holder should pay higher rates than that industry 
should be handicapped by having to bear a burden 
that enters so largely into the cost of production. 
Even with the reform in the present Bill, the 
burden of local rates will still remain very heavy 
on certain forms of industry. 

Needless to say, all these points involve a good 
deal of complicated legal statement, but one can- 


not avoid the suspicion that the complication is | 


unnecessarily increased by the traditional methods 
of parliamentary draftsmen. To speak plainly the 
Bill is heavily overburdened with quite unneces- 
sary verbiage. It is one of the curious paradoxes 
of our legal system that though every Englishman 
is legally assumed to be familiar with all the laws 
of his country, those laws are so drafted that it is 
almost impossible for the average man to under- 
stand what they mean. It may be suggested that 
one of the best reforms that our social reforming 
ministry could undertake would be a simplification 
of the language of the law. 

That, however, is for the moment a minor issue. 
The serious defect of the present Bill is its failure 
to deal with what may be called the power behind 
local government. It is useless to build up an 
imposing structure, if it is based on a rotten 
foundation. At present this absurdity prevails, 
that the power to determine local expenditure rests 
with voters, very many of whom are not in the 
least degree conscious that they contribute to the 
expenditure which their votes control. Under 
what is known as the compounding system, the 
occupiers of a great many small properties pay an 
inclusive rent. Many of them know nothing what- 
ever about the rates which the owner of the 
property is called upon to pay. If those rates go 
down the owner profits; if they go up he loses; 
the tenant whose vote, plus the vote of his wife, 
determines the expenditure has nothing to do with 
the payment. This is a grotesque parody of the 
principle on which our constitution is traditionally 
based—the principle that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together. The present Bill gave to 
the Ministry of Health an opportunity of remov- 
ing this scandal. No party conflict is involved. 
The compounding system is rightly criticized not 


only by Conservatives but also by Socialfsts. For 
example, one of the Labour members in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Viant, pointed out in the course 
of debate that ‘‘ the compounding system was 
detrimental to citizenship, which could never be 
stimulated on such a system.’’ It would have 
been perfectly easy to introduce into the present 
Bill a clause providing that wherever the landlord 
is used as an agent to collect rates for the local 
authority he must state to the tenant exactly the 
amount of rates he is collecting, and keep the 
rate account distinct from his own rent account. 
To a partial extent this obligation already rests 
upon many landlords under the authority of the 
Statement of Rates Act of 1919, but that Act is 
not in practice enforced and is not even of 
universal application. The present Bill provided 
an opportunity for dealing with this matter on 
common-sense lines that would involve no injury 
to anybody, except to those persons whose 
deliberate policy it is to waste public money. It 
is difficult to understand why the opportunity for 
such an urgent reform as this should have been 
neglected. 


Equally serious is the failure to deal with the 
folly committed by the post-war Coalition Ministry, 
which actually conferred upon persons in receipt 
of relief the right to vote for boards of guardians. 
Already there has been ample evidence in many 
districts that candidates for boards of guardians 
have touted for votes by promising to increase out- 
door relief. The matter becomes even more 
serious than it is at present in view of the scheme 
of local government reform which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has just announced. That scheme 
involves the abolition of poor law guardians and 
the transference of their duties to borough and dis- 
trict councils. The result will be that these larger 
administrative bodies will also become subject to 
the same corrupting influence, and we may look 
forward to seeing the pauper vote an important 
factor in local elections. If this abuse continues 
the reforms which the Ministry of Health is work- 
ing for will be virtually wasted. It is useless to 
reform the constitution of administrative bodies if 
those bodies remain responsible to an electorate 
whose interests are determined by their estimate of 
what they personally can get out of the expendi- 
ture of public money. 

Not only ought the law without delay to be so 
amended as to provide that no one shall have a 
vote who is not a direct ratepayer, but also there 
ought to be some method of diminishing the 
financial burdens now falling upon organizations 
that have no vote at all. At present in many dis- 
tricts the greater part of the burden of local rates 
is borne by industrial concerns such as railway 
companies, who have no power of control what- 
ever over the expenditure to which they are forced 
so largely to contribute. Why a Conservative 
Government should compel the House of Commons 
to spend days and days in dealing with the prob- 
lems of local administration, while leaving these 
gross scandals untouched, it is difficult to under- 
stand. It would have been perfectly easy to deal 
with these major issues in the present Bill, for they 
are implicitly affected by various clauses. The 
Bill has still to go before the House of Lords, and 


it is to be hoped that that assembly will take a 
longer view of the problems involved than has 
been done by the House of Commons. 
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FRANCE SEEN FROM AMERICA 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


, | SHERE are in Paris several well equipped 
American correspondents whose telegrams 
are fully as illuminating to a Frenchman 

reading them in America as if he had the Matin 
or the Temps in front of him. Yet these 
journalists do not succeed in making French 
politics intelligible to the average American. One 
of the chief reasons is the similarity of the terms 
used and the dissimilarity of the meaning attached 
to them. <A Radical in the United States 
frequently is very moderate—I recently met a 
number of them at a luncheon of the Foreign 
Policy Association and felt in harmony with most 
—yet the word connotes something even more 
extreme than Socialism. How can the newspaper 
reader suspect that when M. Herriot calls himself 
a Radical-Socialist he is hyphenating but not 
emphasizing, and is on the contrary trying to 
indicate that, while being friendly with the 
Socialists, he is however only a Radical, that is 
to say, a Liberal with an anti-clerical inclination ? 
The word Republican in America applies to 
especially conservative people in this most conser- 
vative of peoples. On the contrary its technical 
meaning in France, even now constantly referred 
to, is or strives to be as extreme as that of Radical. 
The consequence of this confusion in nomen- 
clature, coupled with frequent allusions to the 
influence of French Socialism, has been to impress 
the man in the street with the notion that France, 
like Scandinavia or Czechoslovakia, is governed 
by “ie Socialist Party. 

The importance ascribed to individuals is also 
exaggerated and terds to distort the presentment 
of facts. It is almost impossible to a Washing- 
tonian, accustomed to see President Coolidge face 
to face with the would-be ruler of the country, 
Senator Borah, to realize that things are different 
in Paris. When M. Poincaré, with a solid 
majority of four hundred behind him, was in office 
he, of course, held as much power as President 
Coolidge and much more than the then President, 
Millerand. But the moment the Radical Party 
won the election of 1924, a complete transforma- 
tion was inevitable, for the Radical Party dele- 
gates its authority to no one, and the groups in 
the Chamber reign supreme. It was evident even 
to a casual observer that M. Herriot was the 
type of leader who is being led, and that M. Pain- 
levé, who did his best to be a statesman, would 
inevitably be called sharply to order some day, as 
became a mere politician. The only apparent 
exception to this rule is M. Briand, and he is con- 
stantly supposed to cheat, instead of playing the 
Radical game. 

The predominance thus wrongly given to a few 
powerless politicians has blinded American opinion 
to the paramount importance of the financial ques- 
tion which recognizes no superior of any kind. 
At all times it has been difficult for Americans to 
imagine the extent of the destruction in Northern 
France. The words ‘‘ in France’’ over here 
mean very much what the words “in the 
Crimea ’? must have meant to English or French 
people seventy years ago, viz., the place where 
they were victorious. The fact that the French 
were not beaten made it hard to imagine that 


they could nevertheless be ruined. Two years ago 
the present writer prophesied—an easy task— 
almost all the details of the French crisis by 
merely giving figures and anticipating dates. Yet 
even so intelligent an audience as the members 
of the Williamstown Institute of Politics seemed 
incredulous. Senator Borah, by constantly rever. 
ing to the possibility of France paying her debts 
so long as she can keep a large army, confirmed 
his countrymen in their impression. Hence their 
difficulty in viewing the debt question in its proper 
light, and especially in visualizing the connexion 
between the finance of France and the daily 
political life of the country. I have seen 
M. Caillaux, who from the day he resumed office 
disclaimed all hope of restoring stability by magic, 
repeatedly and tauntingly accused of having tried 
to practise wizardry.”’ 

It is true that this expert, who only a year ago 
was sought as a contributor by the most respected 
American reviews, is now spoken of again as “a 
traitor,’’ and France is reproached with having 
selected him to negotiate in Washington. The 
idea is that what one Minister of Finance 
has not succeeded in doing another Minister of 
Finance will accomplish, never that the choice is 
between inflation or partial confiscation, whoever 
the responsible agent may happen to be. 

It is surprising to hear how often the possibility 
of a dictatorship is alluded to and prayed for. 
Mussolini retains his grip on this nation of hero. 
worshippers, and many of the people one meets at 
every turn devoted to France think that nothing 
better could happen to the French than to produce 
a similar saviour. It is in vain that the Paris 
correspondents, who almost invariably acquire 
advanced ideas overseas—at least in their views of 
European affairs—say that Fascism in Paris is only 
a headline or a shirtmaker’s advertisement, the 
notion subsists. The possibility of a dissolution, 
till M. Briand succeeded in separating M. Herriot 
from M. Blum and his Socialists, was greeted with 
enthusiasm because it pointed in the same 
direction. 

Altogether the interest the vast majority of the 
American people take in French as well as, 
generally speaking, in European affairs is not a 
mere creditor’s interest in the recovery of his 
debtor, but a longing for universal order similar 
to that they think or imagine prevails in their 
own country. What is lacking is the background 
of French politics, the group system, which Mr. 
Bodley in his classical work described twenty-five 
years ago, but which people accustomed to the 


party system have an almost insuperable difficulty 
in conceiving. 


CHRISTMAS, 1925 


A Christmas present which is certain to be appreci- 
ated by the recipient is a year’s or six months’ sub- 
scription to the Sarurpay Review. For friends at 
home or abroad no more sensible gift could be chosen. 
The subscription to thc Sarurpay Review is thirty 
shillings per annum, for which sum the Review wil! 
be posted free each week to any address in the world. 
A subscription form will be found on page 724 of this 
issue. If the subscriber so desires, a slip will be en- 


closed with the first copy sent, bearing the donor's 


compliments. 
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FROM THE LAND OF THE ’NINETIES 
By JOHN PALMER 


lf was in the year 1g20 that I took a 
[ iournes in time and found myself in a temporal 

climate to which my constitution has ever since 
been trying, not very successfully, to adapt itself. 
In brief, | came to Geneva. Att first I simply 
wondered what had happened. We were not talk- 
ing much of relativity in those days; and the 
fourth dimension, now an indispensable part of 
our mental equipment, was still a toy of the 
philosophers. But Mr. Wells had written * The 
Time Machine,’ and I recognized my sensations 
as those of a traveller who, having mounted such 
a vehicle unawares, suddenly finds himself chrono- 
logically an exile. Where was 1? Or, as it would 
have been perhaps more correct to say: When 
was 1? 

Then all at once, before the eyes of this adven- 
turer lost in a strange epoch, appeared a figure 
that somehow seemed familiar. He came to wel- 
come me, as I must suppose, by virtue of that 
queer attraction that somehow draws together the 
rogues and vagabonds of every land, whether in 
space or time. He was young, and some said he 
was beautiful. He was insolent. He had no 
respect for anything established. He talked with 
enthusiasm of Oscar Wilde. He was disliked by 
many worthy citizens. He wrote poetry to please 
himself, and lampoons to annoy his neighbours. 
The burghers of the city were necessarily ashamed 
of him in public, but secretly they derived a cer- 
tain fearful satisfaction from his escapades. 
had access for his lampoons to the livelier journals, 
and for his dramatic enterprises to the principal 
theatre of Geneva. He was often the talk of the 
town, which perpetually wondered what he would 
do next, and which was usually wrong in its 
surmise. And my thoughts flew instinctively 
back to my earliest days, when Lord Alfred 
Douglas and T. W. H. Crosland divided their 
time between the Old Bailey and the offices of the 
Academy. 
and took me by the hand was even older than that, 
and soon I was able to take my bearings rather 
more accurately. Stunned with the shock, I 
realized that in a single night I had travelled more 
than thirty years. I was in the early ’nineties. 

This singular apparition was M. Georges 
Oltramare ; and I was to discover during the years 
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But the figure which thus appeared | 


He 


that followed that my first impression was absurdly | 


right. Here in the city of Calvin, remote from 
the swift stream of contemporary events, lives a 
society which preserves, like flies in amber, social 
and literary conditions identical with those which 
in England with difficulty survived into the reign 
of King Edward VIl—an epoch when the 
Yellow Book was a novelty, when Max was 
publishing his ‘ Works,’ when Wilde was an 
arbiter of the exquisite, and G. B. S. was writing 
the novels of his nonage. The movement 
itself was dead, but the camp followers of that 
gallant army were still exhibiting the corpse. It 
was this which now welcomed me, a stranger from 
igi9, in the person of Georges Oltramare. 
Georges was then almost at the beginning of his 
career, and I was thus destined to watch a progress 
which for him had all the excitement of novelty, 


| 
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but which for me had all the neatness of a fore- 
gone conclusion. His quaint proceedings and the 
reactions to which they gave rise among the 
burghers of the city presented an exact analogy 
with the activities of the young Englishmen of the 
‘nineties, who declared war on the complacencies 
of the established order, inscribing on their 
banners the seven deadly sins as a protest against 
the deadlier virtues of those who, dangerously 
inverting the prayer of the Pharisee, thanked God 
continually that they were neither better nor worse 
than their fellows. 

It was necessary, of course, that Georges should 
start a paper of his own in order to disturb, if 
possible, the general conviction that socially and 
politically Geneva was a Bayard among the cities. 
He must become involved in brawls and suits. 
And finally, in the intervals of his lighter 
skirmishing, he must write a serious poem or play 
to show tuat he was not the merely destructive and 
mischievous fellow of popular legend. Did not 
Wilde himself end his literary career with a ser- 
monette? All these things have since been done 
according to programme, including the serious 
play, by name ‘ Don Juan ou la Solitude,’ which 
was duly produced at the principal theatre of 
Geneva within a week of the Seventieth Birthday 
of the SaturDAY Review. And the town has 
reacted in the historic manner, fulfilling its destiny 
as inevitably as Georges himself. 

I locate ‘ Don Juan’ in 1892, as that was the 
date on which Wilde presented ‘ Salome ’ to the 
world. No comparison is intended between the 
plays, but the analogy in substance and spirit 
with the works of the early ’nineties in general 
and of Wilde in particular is inescapable. There 
is in * Don Juan’ exactly the same blend of 
mental smartness and earnestly inverted morality, 
the same impudent endeavour to embody a 
philosophy in a single phrase or to dismiss a 
religion in a single epigram, the same demon- 
stration that the zsthetic voluptuary is in peril of 
becoming sadly sententious when he abandons 
mockery of his fellows for a serious consideration 
of himself—in brief, precisely those qualities which 
made all but one of the plays of Wilde alternately 
so brilliantly amusing and so drearily inept. 
There is also the same innocently profane juxta- 
position of Eros and Christ, eroticism and 
salvationism, hedonism and asceticism, presented 
in the person of a libertine who contrives to crown 
the livelier pleasures of a free indulgence with the 
subtler satisfaction of a perfect abstinence. One 
cannot help thinking that if Wilde had written a 
‘ Don Juan ’ it would have proceeded generally on 
these lines, showing us first Juan enjoying in a 
spirit of insolent detachment his virtuosity of 
thought and sensation—indulging it intellectually 
at the expense of his father, emotionally at the 
expense of his mistresses, defiantly at the expense 
of heaven; passing in due course to the lonely cell 
where, stripped of minor accessories, he is reduced 
to the last simplicities and must deal with them as 
best he can. And with Wilde as with Oltramare 
that last scene must necessarily have revealed the 
limitations of the epigrammatist who applies a 
charming talent and an emancipated wit to a 
solution of the everlasting profundities of philo- 
sophy and religion. 

But I was not intending to write of the merits 
of this curious play, but of the still more curious 
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fact of its appearance in 1925. It is a proof, if 
proof were needed, that the same social conditions 
produce their own remedies and reactions. Given 
the conditions of English society in the ‘nineties, 
the zsthetic, philosophic and moral revolt of men 
like Wilde, and in another field of men like Butler 
and Shaw, was essential unless we were to allow 
ourselves to become infected with an almost 
American complacency. In due time the banners 
of revolt were raised as, please heaven, they always 
will be at the appropriate hour. Oltramare of 
Geneva has emerged in obedience to a similar 
evocation. Neither London nor Paris, nor any 
capital city of the world to-day (except, of course, 
New York), has need of any such disturbers of the 
peace. The problem of 1925 is not to upset a 
complacent establishment, but to establish any- 
thing at all. In any modern city Oltramare of 
Geneva would discover himself to be an historical 
curiosity. In Geneva he finds himself to be quite 
rightly the man of the hour, and his city cannot 
but rejoice that under the very noses of the four 
gaunt figures of Calvin, Luther, Beze and Farel, 
who gaze so fixedly from the reformation wall, 
frightening the little children at play as they have 
frightened the souls of men for over three cen- 
turies, there should have risen in a necessary hour 
a young author with the courage and wit to defy 
its secular decencies and flaunt within its walls the 
banners of Bohemia. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY—— 


By GERALD GOULD 


EN will marry—resolutely, in large num- 
bers, and in face of what may be called the 


evidence to the contrary. And so will 
women. Strange! To put out on that dark and 
hazardous sea, away from freedom, away from 
solitude, away from the prim parlours and safe 
sidewalks of the celibate—two captains, neither 
knowing who is to give orders or to take them— 
iwo galley-slaves chained to one oar, which must 
serve for guidance and propulsion—two adven- 
turers united on a quest which to each must seem 
so different from anything that the other can com- 
pass in a dream—surely, of all human habits, this 
is the oddest, and Benedick’s excuse for it the only 
plausible. I am afraid the persistence in it 
argues, too, a neglect of the daily papers. For 
they are full of articles on the dangers and 
difficulties of matrimony; and though they add 
advice as to how the dangers may be circum- 
navigated and the difficulties overcome, you would 
think the very picture sufficient to intimidate. But 
men and women will marry : there is, let me amend 
my judgment, another reason beside Benedick’s. 
The writers of articles in the Press must’ have 
something about which to write articles in the 
Press. Why, I too. ... But perhaps I should 
not be writing on this subject if I had not been 
reading what others have written. Contradiction 
is as deep an instinct as marriage. The same 
instinct, say some. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, the other day, approved in 
print what had been said by Miss Tennyson Jesse 
and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. ‘‘ Miss Tennyson 
Jesse,” he said, right in deprecating the 
insistence on rights.’’ And he found the deepest 


sagacity in Miss Kaye-Smith’s dictum that 
‘ ordinary common-sense and human obligation " 
are the best guides to successful marriage. There 
seems a sort of confusion here. We are to agree 
in ‘‘ deprecating the insistence on rights ’’; yet 
we are to trust ourselves to ‘‘ ordinary common. 
sense ’’ (as if there were anything less ordinary 
than common-sense!) ‘‘ and human obligation.” 
I do not understand this. I do not see how you 
can have obligation without rights, or rights with- 
out obligation. If I feel an obligation to you, am 
I not admitting that you have rights? You will 
be more than human if you do not think so. But 
I am not trying to score this as a debating point 
against Mr. Bennett. I am not making the con. 
fusion an argument, I am using it as an illustra- 
tion. We all think in these double terms about 
marriage. It is a relationship from which human 
beings demand the sacredness of obligation with- 
out the rigour of rights. Perhaps that is what is 
the matter with it. 

‘“ It ought to be as ignominious,’’ says Miss 
Kaye-Smith (and Mr. Bennett tells us that he 
applauds her passionately for saying it)—‘ it 
ought to be as ignominious to let a marriage go to 
pieces as for a captain to lose his ship or for a 
business man to fail in his business.’’ But it 
is not ignominious for a captain to lose his ship, 
in all circumstances. It may be necessary, it may 
be heroic, for a captain to lose his ship. Was Sir 
Richard Grenville ignominious? And it is not 
ignominious for a man to fail in business, if his 
failure is due to bad fortune (or a bad partner). 
What is ignominious, because it is dishonest, is 
for a man to pretend that he has succeeded when 
in fact he has failed, and to get credit on the 
strength of a pretended solvency. Miss Kaye- 
Smith says further, and once more Mr. Bennett 
applauds her, that in marriage we ought to aim 
not at happiness but at success. Only I do not 
know what constitutes success in marriage, unless 
it be happiness. (I agree, of course, that to pursue 
one’s own happiness defeats its object: but 
marriage should give one another person’s to 
pursue.) 

Let it be said at this point, and said with 
reverence, that all discussion of matrimonial 
success or failure is necessarily irrelevant to those 
people who regard marriage as a sacrament, in- 
dissoluble because hallowed by some sanction of 
quite a different order from social utility or per- 
sonal content. The rest of us may, as we please, 
envy those people or repudiate them: we cannot 
argue with them—and we wish they would not 
argue with us. For there is no common basis, no 
premiss, and therefore no conclusion. Their rules 
apply to themselves, and we willy-willy are out- 
side. But the overwhelming bulk of social dis- 
cussion nowadays, in the papers, in Parliament, in 
the drawing-room, in the club, on the platform, 
assumes that marriage, as a civil contract, is a 
matter for society, and for the married persons. 
And so long as society preserves marriage among 
its institutions, it will presumably smile to see the 
married persons enjoying it. Those who hold 


that the essence is the love, not the contract, and 
therefore denounce the preservation of the form in 
the absence of the spirit, are sometimes represented 
in controversy as enemies of order and the home. 
They are seen as tyrants, entering the little bowers 
of enchantment where love dwells with delight, 
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and compelling unwilling couples to be divorced. 
We need, however, waste little time over that 
picture. Sane people, whatever their views about 
particular marriage-laws, will agree that, in 
marriage as in anything else, success succeeds, and 
failure fails. 

So we come back to the question which is the 
beginning and end, the heart and soul, of these 
inexhaustible debates. What is this success, and 
how is it to be compassed? Not, I venture to 
think, by dwelling on rights or even on obliga- 
tions. Marriage is an adventure, and success is 
for those who go seeking with courage. Two 
entities, infinitely diverse, somewhere in their 
journeys through infinity strike athwart each other, 
and achieve a spiritual unity. It is a miracle. 
But how far more miraculous will it be if those 
two journeys, hitherto separate, continue in the 
same line! ‘* What a piece of work is man! ”’ 
What a piece of work is woman! This com- 
plexity of character is developing, altering, react- 
ing, moment by moment for ever. He is not him- 
self, nor She herself, as He or She was, for two 
minutes, for two seconds, together. How are 
these twain, so developing, to contrive that they 
shall not develop in different directions? How 
are the myriad cogs of habit and character to catch 
and fit amid the innumerable revolutions? The 
thing will not happen of itself, or as the crown of 
careless expectation. It is to be sought for, fought 
for, if it is worth while to have. Indeed the sea 
is dark, and its paths are full of uncertainty, and 
the craft that put out upon it may never come to 
port. Marriage is an adventure. Heavens, what 
a dull business it would be if it were not! 


EVENING COMES SOFTLY 


ARLY to each forsaken street 
Comes Evening, quiet and grey ; 
The shadows ripple down to meet 
The rings of mist around her feet 
And strip the light away. 


Over each lamp with flickering kiss 
She tarries to tend and trim: 

She takes the death-bent moth’s caress 

With tears, and shades men’s weariness 
Under her mantle dim. 


She sprays the sky with stars, her glance 
Flakes all the rooves with frost ; 
Before her gradual advance 
The shadows throng at variance, 
A fitful wavering host. 


And silence from her breast is shed 
Softer than featherfall, 

Ere the braid slips around her head 

And all her dusky hair disspread 
Slips down on roof and wall. 


Celestial Architect! She shakes 
Her moulding shadows down, 

Till even the harshest outline breaks 

To beauty; one by one she takes 
The houses through the town— 


And each rebuilds and beautifies 
And melts beneath her hand 
Till Night’s remotest stars arise— 
And then all suddenly she flies 
While darkness hides the land. 
Epwarp Davison 


ON READING IN BED 


By VERNON RENDALL 


M AN has a superiority over the other 


animals. He can strain himself for a 
special effort of which they are incapable. 
He is not prevented by instinct from indulging 
himself with a tremendous day stolen from the 
night. He can eat or drink too much, sleep or 
read too much, without being submerged in the 
internecine struggle for fitness which prevails in 
the animal world. He can protest that 
Beastes sleep betimes, but then 
They are beastes, we are men. 

Of all indulgences, reading in bed is one of the 
most necessary and superfluous. The convalescent 
has the time of his life with books, and we do not 
wonder that Mark Twain, sick a-bed during several 
days, for the first time for twenty-one years, 
revelled in his opportunities. After reading the 
* Greville Memoirs * through, and neglecting with- 
out a pang all business beyond keeping cigars 
alight, he wrote to his friend Howells : 


I try not to look back upon these 21 years with a feeling of 
resentment, and yet the partialities of Providence do seem to 
me to be slathered around (as one may say) without that 
gravity and attention to detail] which the real importance of 
the matter would seem to suggest. 

He felt like that theatre magnate who had his 
only happy leisure in London when he was 
detained half-way down a lift. 

But the convalescent, enjoying, as Lamb says, 
the ‘‘ supreme selfishness inculcated upon him as 
his only duty,’’ has to return in time to the cold, 
unfeeling world which cares nothing about his 
health. Here we are thinking rather of the con- 
valid, who read in bed at night for pleasure, or 
to sleep the quicker. We find our example for this 
indulgence, not in some helluo librorum or frenzied 
follower after print, but in the most charming of 
Shakespeare’s heroines. Imogen is introduced in 
‘Cymbeline’ as ‘*‘ reading in her bed.’’ She 
learns from her woman that it is ‘‘ about mid- 
night,’’ and replies : 

I have read three hours then; mine eyes are weak. 

Fold down the leaf where I have left; to bed. 

Take not away the taper, leave it burning, 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 

I prithee call me. Sleep has seized me wholly. 
Turning down book-leaves is not a habit the 
true bookman can commend, but otherwise the 
passage is excellent. After the excitement of an 
interview in which lachimo played on her deepest 
emotions, she could not sleep, but resolute read- 
ing brought her deep slumber. The remedy is still 
sound for many, and sleepless eyes are so common 
to-day that the English winter brings regretful 
thoughts of the dormouse or the fakir who can 
sleep when he will. There was once, they say, a 
great prince of business who worked his men 
relentlessly day and night, pointing arrogantly to 
his own practice of cutting off his sleep and defy- 
ing Nature. But at last one day he fell asleep, 
and no learned and expensive doctors could wake 
him again. Happiest are they who sleep like a 
pig or a policeman; but our restless civilization 
does not tend to such simplicity of slumber, and 
ten minutes with a book may save a white night. 
Thackeray, if we remember right, commended for 
the purpose Boswell and Howell’s Letters, books 
that you can read anywhere and light on some- 
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thing interesting. But the book, whatever it is, 
must be light in hand, for, if it has to be propped 
sideways, it strains the eyes. Here the modern 
reader has a notable advantage. Thin or India 
paper reduces a long book to a light affair, and 
he can have “ infinite riches in a little room ’’-— 
the whole of ‘ Don Quixote,’ say, as well as a small 
selection of liqueurs for the literary palate like 
Peacock’s stories. Mark Twain was much grati- 
fied-—‘‘ tickled pink,’’ as they now say in the 
United States—to hear of Darwin’s fondness for 
his books. Later, he learnt that they were used 
to induce slumber. Still, to achieve that for a 
great man of indifferent health was a real service. 
lt is believed that some modern poets supply 
several jolts in each line to keep their readers 
awake. The desperate reader at the end of the day 
thinks that he has not used his eyes enough, and 
carries on his passion till the late hours. We have 
known a man start ‘ King Lear’ long after mid- 
night and finish it with unimpaired gusto at one 
sitting, or rather lying down. ‘‘ Light a candle, 
if you cannot sleep, and read,’’ was Johnson’s 
sturdy advice; but it requires a good deal of reso- 
lution, when tortured by toothache or some other 
insistent pain, to concentrate on the page. Even 
the best-loved books, where words are an expected 
joy revived—Jane Austen, say, or Lamb—lose 
their savour, and the only real comfort is the 
advent of the dawn. That always helps, perhaps 
with the thought that another day may bring better 
luck. The streaks of brightness which come at 
first so faintly over the dark sky increase. ‘Trees 
which looked like odd lumps of green cloud 
tethered near the ground spring to life; and the 
sufferer, facing the day with new vitality, knows 
at least that he has got through the night. 


The modern reader in bed is often spoilt with ; 


electric light, which is placed in the best position 
for his eyes and dismissed with the mere pressure 
of a bulb within his reach. The older had only 
a candle, which Goldsmith used to put out by 
flinging his slipper at it. As for Johnson, Mrs. 
Thrale tells us that it was ‘‘ a perpetual miracle 
that he did not set himself on fire reading a-bed, 
as was his constant custom .. . and accordingly 
the foretops. of all his wigs were burned by the 
candle down to the very net-work.’’ Candles are 
still common in country quarters, and the difficulty 
is to get them high enough to make their beams 
spread to any effect. There is seldom to hand 
anything with a flat surface to add to the height 
of the adjacent chair. Take, then, the tip of 
Arthur Sidgwick. Find the towel-horse, pose the 
candle across its bars, and read with a quiet mind, 
whether it be the latest book on wireless, or one 
of those detective stories which are becoming the 
favourite drug for weary brains. We never heard 
of a man who read a newspaper in bed at night, 
but such may exist, resolved to keep up with the 
course of the world and miss no sensation of 
Parliament, actress, murder, or divorce. Our 
friend J., a solid scholar at Cambridge, regularly 
on Saturday nights took ‘Whitaker’s Almanack’ to 
bed, with a view to improving his general know- 
ledge, and read a fixed amount of pages. More 
brilliant was F., an all-round reader who rose to 
be a light in the Church. He read always in bed 
with a candle, and one morning he woke to find 
that the dumpy little copy of Byron’s ‘ Don Juan ’ 
he had been reading overnight had half its leaves 
burnt off. We saw the book and the remains of 


the guttered candle, and, as our friend was a born 
casuist, proceeded to discuss the burning as a 
warning. Was it a judgment on him, or the 
author; or, as the book was of no particular value, 
a mere accident? We argued that, though ‘ Don 
Juan’ had lost half his wickedness, his reader’s 
bed-clothes were untouched. Who knows that 
they might not have caught fire if he had been 
reading the every-way heavier ‘ World of Moral 
and Religious Anecdote ’? 


THE THEATRE 
THE HIDDEN HAND 


By Ivor Brown 


Ivanoff. By Anton Tchekoff. Produced by the Stage Society. 
December 6 and 7. 


Arden of Feversham. Author Unknown. Produced by the 
Renaissance Theatre. December 6 and 7. 
Antony and Cleopatra. By William Shakespeare. The Old Vic. 


LD customs of mind die hard and there are quite 
() a number of people who still appear to believe 

that the producer is about as important in the 
theatre as the maid that does the meanest chares. Is 
it to be supposed that the orchestration of acting can 
be carried on without a conductor? Do musical critics 
discuss an orchestral concert without mention of its 
leader? These questions occurred to me as I read a 
notice of the Stage Society’s production of Tchekoft’s 
‘ Ivanoff ’ in no less a paper than The Times, in which 
the writer (whom on stylistic grounds I judged to be 
one who has been an acknowledged “ star ’’ in his 
profession these thirty years) managed to leave un- 
mentioned a fact which must have struck half the audi- 
ence as the supreme and startling triumph of the after- 
noon. English actors had been translated. And the 
result of their translation to a foreign mood was a 
piece of teamwork of the most intricate and delicate 
kind. This did not happen by some divine accident. 
It happened because a man of genius had been their 
schoolmaster. ‘ Ivanoff ’ is the early work of a genius 
in play-writing. But the presentation of the play might 
have collapsed in a clumsy anarchy of effort without 
the hidden hand of a genius in production. 

Mr. Komisarjevsky is an heir of theatrical experi- 
ence, and was brought up in the Moscow tradition of 
which Stanislavsky is still the great exponent. Part 
of that tradition is its extraordinary care about the 
** ensemble ’’ and its intense application to detail. But 
the spirit informing that diligence is not in any way 
pettifogging or pedantic; its object is so to consider 
the minutiz of comings and goings, of groupings and 
dispersions, that the illusion of the social scene may 
be complete. All this taking of thought does not im- 
pair the vitality of the acting; it nourishes and quickens 
it. Stanislavsky works for months over one produc- 
tion, so long, indeed, that you might expect the flower 
to wither in his hand. But his company has been play- 
ing ‘ The Cherry Orchard’ for thirty years and the 
blossom is as fresh as ever. Mr. Komisarjevsky had 
only a few sporadic rehearsals in which to coach his 
team for our Stage Society. He succeeded in present- 
ing a parlour-party in which the Russianism went far 
more than boot-deep (there was not, as a matter of 
fact, a Russian boot in the performance). What he 
did create was the note of infantile high spirits which 
are the right contrast to the somewhat infantile philo- 
sophizing of Tchekoff’s heartbreak house-owners. The 
comedy rippled and bubbled in a whirl of delicious 
eddies, while the tragedy gathered in its pools of gloom 
profound. 

Of ‘ Ivanoff,’ as a piece of literature, I have left my- 
self little space to talk. It may be described as early 
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and essential Tchekoff, a composition in the unheroic. 
Ivanoff is interesting because he is a typical Tchekoff 
character who despises himself for being one of that 
too pensive breed. He has married one wrong woman 
and is pursued by another. He has more debts than 
jand, more doubts than energy. He has no talent for 
the practice of the consoling vices or the composition 
of bad verse. The only decisive thing about him is his 
pistol and he uses it. Mr. Robert Farquarson and 
Miss Jeanne de Casalis tortured each other as though 
they had won first-class diplomas in the science of ex- 
asperation. But for me the pleasure of this piece lay 
above and around the protagonists. A father-in-law 
(tipsily benevolent), an exuberant steward who is a 
devil at a parlour-party, a cock-sparrow from the card- 
table, a miserly hostess, a nobleman dithering in decay, 
a fluttering assemblage of guests and hangers-on, all 
became the liveliest bundles of what the Elizabethans 
called ‘* humours.’’ Mr. George Hayes, Mr. Alfred 
Clark, and Mr. Hay Petrie were all admirable in their 
assorted sizes, but I do not believe that any producer 
but Mr. Komisarjevsky could have tuned so many 
pipes to such a harmony. The first prize, therefore, 
goes to the hidden hand. 

The hidden hand in the case of ‘ Arden of Fever- 
sham ’ was tried and trusty, as they say at election 
times. Mr. William Poel, the founder of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, has taught our producers many 
lessons. It was his influence that struck down the 
“twopence coloured ’’ presentation of Shakespeare, 
and one of the functions of the Old Vic. has been to 
popularize the lessons of stage-craft in which Mr. Poel 
was our first instructor. He gave us ‘ Arden’ on a 
divided stage; the domestic scenes took place on our 
left; the central stage was available for Kentish down- 
land; the right for London perambulations. It worked 
interestingly, but unfortunately Mr. Poel had not got 
the measure of the Scala Theatre’> auditorium. When 
dull plays are acted in arctic weather the tendency of 
the audience is to forget the drama and remember their 
throatal complaints. Arden’s story is crudely told in 
flat, monotonous iambics into which dignity and beauty 
are only occasional invaders. The players ought to 
have taken the offensive and orated as though to an 
audience of turbulent groundlings. But Mr. Ernest 
Milton remained decoratively precious as Arden, Mr. 
Lewin Mannering gave leaden weight to the villain 
Mosbie, and Miss Miriam Lewes marred the expres- 
siveness of her movement and facial play by inaudi- 
bility as Arden’s wife. We should, however, be grate- 
ful to the Renaissance Theatre for reminding us from 
what puerilities Shakespeare lifted English drama. 
The more we see of Shakespeare’s colleagues, the 
more inevitable does bardolatry become. To match 
Black Will in this piece with the Ancient Pistol is to 
set frailest shadow against richest substance. Swin- 
burne unpacked his heart with words in order to load 
9 play with superlative praises; the less Swinburne 
e. 

_ What is the hidden hand to make of so vast a ter- 
ritory as Shakespeare’s Egypt. This play, unlike the 
Nile on which it floats, starts in the confusion of a 
delta and ends in the noblest of torrents. A producer 
must canalize the turbid waters of the start, and this 
Mr. Andrew Leigh has done well at the Old Vic. 
The play flows curtly to its final outpouring. There 
1s not much of Egyptian Juxury’s apparatus. But does 
it matter? The poet here suffices. But can anyone 
suffice the poet in the ‘‘ grand, translunar music ”’ of 
the close? Miss Edith Evans is not one of those 
Cleopatras about the last millimetre of whose nose any 
concern is permissible. Pascal’s epigram is rendered 
a superfluity. Miss Evans acts the strumpet Cleopatra 
with most cunning counterfeit and then queens it super- 
bly when death is to be wooed. We have actresses 


who might more closely embody the lure of Shake- 
Speare’s gipsy wanton, but none who could approach 
Miss Evans in the tempests of her rage under treachery 


| by the hour. 


or in the calm splendour of her going hence. It is 
only a rare genius that can be every inch a wanton and 
every inch a queen within the span of a single play. 
Shakespeare, asking no less, is seldom served to meet 
such high demand. Miss Evans’s Cleopatra is the most 
important piece of individual acting we have had in 
London this winter, as ‘ Ivanoff’ has shown us the 
most significant team-work. Mr. Baliol Holloway’s 
Antony seemed to me neither less nor more than com- 
petent. The part is not to his sinewy manner born; 
his presence was too ascetic and the noble Roman was 
too insistently dominant over the puff’d libertine. Here 
was an Antony who could hold his own and speak 
not unworthily the noblest of Shakespeare’s music, 
but one who might upon occasion have carried ‘* St."’ 
for prefix to his name. 


MUSIC 
SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONIES 


By DyNeELEY HUSSEY 


T the last two concerts of the London Symphony 
A ceciestea we have had the opportunity of 

hearing Schubert’s two great symphonies, the 
* Unfinished ’ and the C major. The latter work is 
rarely played in its entirety, for it takes nearly an 
hour to perform without the big repeats, and modern 
audiences are impatient of ‘‘ heavenly length.’’ But 
there are those, and I am of them, who find in 
Schubert an exception to the rule that formlessness 
and repetition are tiresome in music. While he goes 
on singing—provided he is in good voice, for there 
are works of appalling dullness—I am content to listen 
Nothing very much happens; there is 
no drama or excitement—but there is beauty all the 
while. So I can sit back and allow his music to flow 
by in all its sweetness, and ask no questions about 
form nor look at my watch. The ‘“ interminable "’ 
variations on ‘ The Trout’ or on ‘ Death and the 
Maiden,’ the G major Fantaisie, provided it is played 
by Gieseking, and the great symphony hold time 
suspended even as Joshua stayed the sun over Jordan. 

Schumann, who hid under his tiresome disguises 
from the Commedia dell’Arte a shrewd critical intelli- 
gence, said of the C major Symphony that ‘* he who 
is not acquainted with it knows very little about 
Schubert.’” To those who knew only the suave 
melodiousness of the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony and the 
more miniature loveliness of the songs, the C major 
must even in these days have come as something of 
a shock. It is not at all surprising that the Viennese 
Society, to whom Schubert submitted it for per- 
formance, should have refused it as too big and diffi- 
cult. It needed the intuition of Mendelssohn, to whom, 
be it remembered, we owe the revival of interest in 
Bach, to perceive the beauty of the work and to 
translate it into performance eleven years after the 
composer’s death. 

They are tantalizing, these last works of great 
composers, wherein, apart from the new revelation 
actually given to us, they seem to put up a hand to 
open a magic casement which yet proves to be only 
the door of Death. Such are ‘ The Magic Flute ’ and 
this symphony and ‘ Parsifal.' They bring us up 
against the insoluble problem whether these are the 
final expression of the artist’s mind illuminated by 
an intenser radiance as he passes from the world; 
whether Nature, having allowed him to say his say 
to the uttermost of his power, throws worn Mozart 
aside and takes up unused Beethoven to fulfil her pur- 
poses; or whether these deaths are but cruel accidents 
which have deprived us of beauty unimaginable to any 
except the forestalled creator. We cannot resolve the 
problem, and must accept with thankfulness what is 
vouchsafed to us. Here in the C major Symphony it 
is a sustained beauty overriding the lack of discipline 
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which is Schubert's cardinal fault in all his longer 
works. But how shall we chide him for lack of self- 
criticism, when we sit enchanted all the while? There 
is an added strength, too, and a foresight into new 
developments, so that this symphony may justly be 
placed at the head of those works from which the 
modern orchestral technique has grown. To Berlioz 
that place is usually given, yet in the slow movement 
of the C major, which was written in the same year 
as Berlioz’s earliest compositions and three years 
before the ‘ Symphonie Fantastique,’ we find Schubert 
using the wood-wind and brass in a way usually 
thought to be peculiar to the Frenchman. There are, 
too, moments when the idiom we regard as typical of 
Brahms is foreshadowed. But these historical facts 
would be of no importance did not the music itself 
hold us by its intrinsic charm. 

This charm was fully brought out in the performance 
under Bruno Walter. Schubert is not a composer who 
needs to have his points underlined. The conductor’s 
business is to keep the rhythm steady but alive, and 
the orchestral balance just. That done, the music 
plays itself. But the achievement must not be under- 
rated on account of the lack of obvious display. It 
is far easier to rant Tchaikovsky than to speak this 
quiet poetry. This consistency of texture, so that the 
melodies flowed past like a quiet but profound stream, 
was even more conspicuous, perhaps owing to the 
more melancholy nature of the music, in the per- 
formance of the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony under Pablo 
Casals. We all know Casals to be the greatest living 
violoncellist, and readers of Music and Letters may 
remember an article of Mr. Adrian Boult’s which 
claimed a high place for him as a conductor. That 
claim was certainly established on Monday, and we 
shall in future be torn between the desire to hear him 
play in a concerto and the wish that he were con- 
ducting it. He is no virtuoso of the baton; in fact 
he is, in manner, the ugliest conductor I have seen. 
But he gets what he wants, because his movements 
are regulated by an alert mind and, though there 
might be more economy of gesture, his beat is always 
precise. Naturally, from Casals we get a perfection 
of rhythm, a_ steadiness which is precisely what 
Schubert requires; but he has added to that rare 
musical gift the power to command men and to get 
the best from them—the orchestra played as | have 
rarely heard it play before—so that in him there is 
the most unusual combination of qualities. He will 
make little enough appeal to those who demand per- 
sonal grace from a conductor, as though he were a 
dancer in the ballet, but to those who prefer hearing 
music to seeing it visibly interpreted by a wave of the 
hand, last Monday will remain a most memorable 
evening. 


ART 
FORM AND COLOUR 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Leicester Square. 
Durham House Street, Adelphi. 


Leicester Galleries. 
Twenty One Gallery. 


T is the opinion of certain purists that form and 
| corcor cannot be considered as having separate 

existence. Visually and strictly speaking, this is 
true, since form cannot be perceived except as 
defined by variety of colour, in which word ‘‘ colour ”’ 
tone is included. But none the less we are aware of 
form and colour as separable entities; and for all 
normal purposes we treat them as such. Mr. Beren- 
son would probably suggest that the difference is not 
a usual one but results from the fact that certain 
objects, when viewed, arouse our sense of ‘“‘ tactile 
values,”’ that is, stimulate our sense of touch through 
the medium of the eyes. In this way we regard archi- 


tecture and sculpture as primarily possessing form, 
Our attitude to painting varies with the works cop. 
sidered. The Venetians, it is a commonplace to 
observe, are primarily ‘‘ colourists ’’; the Florentines 
insist primarily on form. 

This somewhat elusive theoretical difference is very 
clearly brought out in the works of M. Leon de Smet 
and Mrs. Dod Proctor at the Leicester Galleries. | 
is immediately obvious that M. de Smet is far more 
interested in flat, decorative patterns of colour than ip 
the definition of form and formal relationships. His 
colour is extremely emphatic—fiery reds, oranges, rich 
yellows—and the first impression which we receive is 
stimulating and pleasant. A closer examination, how. 
ever, reveals that the designs are a little obvious, the 
juxtapositions of colours a little too like the simple 
inventions of the ‘‘ high brow ’’ house decorator—the 
jade green, powder blue and deep shrimp pink of 
‘A Merry-go-Round,’ for example. _ It is remarkable 
that the brilliant blue eyes and coral necklace of ‘A 
Rumanian Girl’ have very much greater value than 
most of M. de Smet’s colours; and that is because 
they are set in a more austere scheme of blacks 
and browns. Our dissatisfaction increases when we 
begin to search for something behind this happy 
surface display. The emptiness of such a figure as 
that of the principal dancer in ‘ A House Party’ 
begins to irritate us. We feel that M. de Smet is 
neglecting a great opportunity of stimulating our 
senses of form and movement, of giving us a much 
profounder experience than the mere enjoyment of 
pleasing surfaces. 

Mrs. Proctor, on the other hand, is wholly satisfy- 
ing. Her admirable picture in last year’s Academy 
is one of the two or three shining memories from that 
drear and arid waste. Her exhibition does not dis- 
appoint our high expectancy. She is probably the 
greatest of all women painters, Marie Laurencin not 
excepted. Mrs. Proctor aims at the great ideal—to 
create pictures in which there is a full statement of 
form, without losing the picture-sense, that is, the 
unity of surface. She provides us with the effect of 
sculpture, to which she is able to add the charm of 
colour. Of course, Mrs. Proctor is not greater than 
the greatest sculptors, because they, in the austerity 
of their medium, reach certain heights beyond the 
achievement of painting. | Moreover, she sacrifices 
certain qualities peculiar to painting, qualities of 
** atmosphere,’’ mystery, and immediate beauty. Mrs. 
Proctor would lose not a very great deal if she took 
to the marble: Rembrandt, Titian, Constable would 
lose everything, or at least become quite other than 
they are. ‘ A Baby’ is really a small masterpiece of 
modelling : it may be compared, without impertinence, 
to the Infant in Signorelli’s ‘ Nativity’ at the 
National. 

The usual method for modern artists who are 
obsessed with form is to follow Rubens and Renoir, 
and select heavily built models in order to build up 
massive and decisive forms. It is refreshing, there- 
fore, to find Mrs. Proctor in ‘ A Fair Girl’ applying 
the same objective and plastic method to a dangerously 
pretty and slightly built model. In ‘ Nude,’ how- 
ever, she has been less successful, and her attempt to 
concentrate on the texture of flesh has made her weak 
in her own best quality, the power to knit forms into 
unity. The sitter for ‘ Girl in Blue,’ on the other 
hand, was the more usual model, but the picture is 
far above the usual standard. It is good to learn 
that this has been purchased by the Contemporary Art 
Society. It must not be imagined that Mrs. Proctor 
neglects colour. She subordinates it, rather. The 
scheme of ‘ Lilian ’—olive green and rose in the flesh 
tints, deep red in the curtain, and slight touches of 
blue and magenta in the vase—shows a much truer 
and more subtle colour sense than all M. de Smet’s 
studency. 

Mr. Ernest Proctor, who also exhibits at the 
Leicester Galleries, has not quite made up his mind 
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between formal definition and ‘‘ atmospheric "’ impres- 
sionism. Compare the confusion of his ‘ Newlyn’ 
with the clear definition of Mrs. Proctor’s ‘ Early 
Morning, Newlyn.’ He lacks the power to convey 
vitality, which Mrs. Proctor can do even in static 
forms. The drooping arms in ‘ The Neglectful 
Shepherd ’ and ‘ Girl in Blue ’ show a striking differ- 
ence. ‘ Descent from the Cross’ is a_ pleasing 
Italianate pastiche and ‘ Chairoplanes’ a_ clever 
invention on an old theme. That supreme quality of 
form which Mrs. Proctor works out in paint may also 
be effected in line, though this is the rarest of all 
accomplishments. Ingres alone, perhaps, is perfect 
master of it: but Mr. Robert S. Austin makes a bold 
and successful attempt in his etchings at the Twenty 
One Gallery. 

Etching is so often used for pretty, weak, realistic 
purposes that we are inclined to forget its powers as a 
medium. Mr. Austin reminds us. His work is strong 
and significant. He discards the Rembrandtesque 
tradition in which only Rembrandt and Mr. Augustus 
John have really worked satisfactorily, and returns to 
the harder, more definite method of the early Germans. 
‘A Roman Madonna’ is a very pure and beautiful 
print, in which line is frankly confessed and most 
sympathetically employed. In such landscapes as 
‘The Plough’ and ‘ Early Spring, Gloucestershire,’ 
Mr. Austin obtains his effect of recession simply by 
values, and not by the usual scamping of distant 
forms. To do this requires the greatest care in the 
various ‘‘ bitings,’’ but Mr. Austin is a very consider- 
able craftsman. The delicacy of work in ‘ The Cow 
Herd ’ is remarkable, and perhaps only those who have 
ever used the needle can fully appreciate the triumph 
of his foreground. Mr. Austin is unquestionably one 
of our leading etchers. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


HE last days of the political year 1925 are 

slipping away most uneventfully. As Christmas 

comes nearer the people of England turn their 
thoughts into a cheerier channel than that which leads 
to the imposing but prematurely decaying edifice that 
stands between the Abbey and the river at West- 
minster. And there is reflected in the House of 
Commons itself, true mirror, as it claims to be, of 
public opinion, a faithful reproduction of this pre- 
valent lack of interest. The fact of the matter is that 
the Government, which was too strong a year ago, 
has grown stronger, and that the only signs of dis- 
integration and decay are in the ranks of the 
Opposition. 

* 
* * 


The reasons of the enhanced prestige of the present 
Government are three in number. In the first place 
they have, partly by their own efforts, partly by their 
good fortune, certain definite achievements to their 
credit, the value and importance of which cannot be 
denied. In the second place, they have been subject 
to an attack by certain popular but not influential 
organs of the Press which by its extreme violence and 
palpable injustice produced the opposite effect to that 
which was intended and rallied to the support of the 
Government many who would otherwise have been 
among the most eager to attack it. In the third place 
the political parties in the House of Commons upon 
whom the duty lies of making vocal the criticisms 
of the country are themselves so torn by internal 
dissensions, and are so wavering in their allegiance, 
that the rank and file of them have probably more 
confidence in and certainly more affection for the Prime 
Minister than they have for their own leaders. Mr. 
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Rosslyn Mitchell, the Socialist vanquisher of the Ear! 
of Oxford at Paisley, in the course of a somewhat 
violent speech on the Irish Treaty, referred to Mr. 
Baldwin as the most lovable figure in British politics. 
It was a term of eulogy which no member of any 
party could possibly have applied to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald or to Mr. Lloyd George. 


* 
* * 


In this state of affairs there is much that Con- 
servatives may feel justified in congratulating them- 
selves upon, but there is much also that should give 
them seriously to think. ‘* No Government can long 
be secure without a formidable opposition *’ are the 
words of Lord Beaconsfield, who himself contributed 
more towards rendering oppositions formidable and 
therefore, according to his own dictum, Governments 
secure, than any politician who has ever sat upon the 
front bench. On the face of it the situation in which 
the smaller parties split and the larger party remains 
solid is abnormal, and abnormal conditions are never 
likely to endure. 


* 
* * 


A true friend of the Government should therefore 
warn them to take heed in the days of their youth. 
Ireland coming after Locarno, Ripon coming after 
Bury, constitute a run of good fortune which is 
sufficient to give anyone who has studied the methods 
of that goddess serious grounds for uneasiness. The 
time is rapidly approaching when the Prime Minister 
will be obliged to advertise for an opposition. 


* 
* 


When that time arrives he could not do better than 
quote the prescription of his great predecessor, Lord 
Bolingbroke : ‘‘ They who affect to lead an opposition 
must be equal at least to those whom they oppose; I 
do not say in parts only, but in application and 
industry, and the fruits of both—information, know- 
ledge and a certain constant preparedness for all 
the events that may arise. Every administration is a 
system of conduct. Opposition should be a system of 
conduct likewise; an opposite but not an independent 
system.” 

Those words were written when the party system 
was in its cradle, but subsequent experience can add 
little to their ripe wisdom. How dismally far the 
present Opposition falls short of the high standard 
there set down is beginning to be appreciated by 
many of the Opposition’s own members. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize with their impatience at 
the attitude of their leader. He appears on certain 
occasions to deliver a set speech, which usually fails 
to arouse the enthusiasm of his supporters, but he 
certainly spends less time in the House than the Prime 
Minister, whose absence would, in view of the respon- 
sibility that rests upon him, be more excusable. The 
really heavy work of opposition is left to Colonel 
Wedgwood, who is said to be rebelling against the 
burden. Colonel Wedgwood is an old Parliamentary 
hand. He knows what opposition ought to be, 
because he has seen it. But whether he and Mr. 
Lansbury, with all their gifts of energy, courage and 
good humour can ever satisfy that part of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s requirements which demands that those 
who lead an opposition must be ‘‘ equal at least to 
those whom they oppose,” is, to say the least of it, 
extremely doubtful. Unless, therefore, things go 
worse for the Government in the coming year, which 
is extremely likely to happen, we may yet see adver- 
tisement in Whitehall, ‘‘ Wanted—an Opposition.’’ 
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THE FOUR ELEMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


IV—CREDIT 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


England is regarded in an entirely different light 

from credit for any other industry. For factories 
and businesses credit abounds if there is security, and 
no board of directors or of bankers hesitates to ad- 
vance loans if it can be shown that there is good pros- 
pect of the money being put out to good account. In 
agriculture alone the granting of a loan is always re- 
garded more or less as a favour; there is a faint sug- 
gestion of a stigma inevitably attached to a farmer's 
overdraft ; and this money is far more often borrowed 
only when the borrower is ‘‘in a hole,’’ rather than 
when he is prospering and sees an opportunity to in- 
crease his success. Vast resources of credit are put 
at the disposal of the manufacturers of everything ex- 
cept food. It is impossible not to connect the retro- 
grade productivity of English land with the failure to 
devise an agricultural credit system. 

The need for agricultural credit becomes the more 
apparent when it is realized that the landlords, the 
former bankers of the farming industry, can no longer 
fulfil their réle, having become poorer as_ the 
demands of the land for higher capitalization have 
increased. The turnover of agricultural capital 
is slower than in most other businesses, so that not 
only is a maximum production per acre required, but 
also means to guard against forced sales at low prices 
at times of the year when agricultural products are 
thrown on the market, and forced buying at high 
prices when farmers have to replenish, and when the 
money from recent sales is available. The lowest 
prices for wheat for the last thirty years have been in 
the ninety days following harvest when 72% of the 
crop leaves the farmers’ hands. 

To meet this last point an interesting development 
has recently materialized in Canada, where half the 
provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba have 
combined to turn every bushel of wheat over to a 
society, which makes an initial payment of ready 
money, then sells as well as possible, returning the 
money pro rata on the remainder. A similar move- 
ment has begun in England for selling wool. 

Apart from the credit needed for buying a farm, 
which does not properly come within the scope of the 
credit we are discussing, two kinds of credit are 
needed in farming : Long Term Credit and Short Term 
Credit, the first for such things as buildings, land 
drainage, etc., the second for the turnover of crops 
and stock. It has been found that the average dura- 
tion of such loans is: For crop failure or misadventure, 
two years; for purchase of livestock, three years; 
for land, buildings and improvements, six to eight 
years. It is Long Term Credit that is the difficulty. 
A plan put forward to overcome this at the recent 
Empire Conference on Co-operation was for severua! 
large banks to pool assets to form an Agricultural 
Bank which would make loans to farmers through its 
branches, the Government to agree that they would 
lend any money for which temporary embarrassment 
arises. There are possibilities in this scheme, especi- 
ally as the farmer usually needs money at times of the 
year when the banks have it, and is usually deposit- 
ing money when other industries are calling for it. 

But the real root of the question seems to be the 
education of the farmer into regarding a loan as a 
means to greater production and not as something 
with which to stop a leaking hole, the most illegitimate 
form of credit that exists. When the small banks first 
began to be absorbed by the large ones in London, 
country managers no longer lent to farmers on per. 
sonal security based on their knowledge of the man, 


| gs some unknown reason agricultural credit in | 
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| and many and bitter were the complaints against this 
' new and soulless system that closed to the farmer the 
| only means he had left for raising capital for fresh 
| enterprise. To-day, however, there is a far greater 
' readiness on the part of the banks to loan money to 
_ farmers of good reputation, and the altered point of 
| view of the American banks in this respect is interest. 
ing. When the farmers could not get from them the 
_ loans they needed, they went to Washington and 
| Eugene Meyer lent many millions of the nation’s 
money to them. Spurred by this threat of competition, 
one finds shortly afterwards the President of the 
American Bankers’ Association saying : ‘* Banks do far 
more for their own prosperity by aiding the develop. 
ment of efficient methods of farm production and 
finance than by foreclosing mortgages.’’ 

If, then, the farmer could be given confidence in 
himself and in his industry, if he could be taught to 
regard a loan as a mark of enterprise rather than of 
disgrace, and would undertake to devote it only to 
the progressive object of which the bank had approved 
before granting it, there seems little reason why the 
Joint Stock Banks should not develop this lucrative side 
of their business and supply the farmer with his 
credit needs. They would probably do so far more 
efficiently than the State. 

But such an “‘ if ’’ is not so easily made a reality as 
at first might be supposed, for in it is combined all the 
Four Elements in Agriculture of which I have been 
writing. Security of Tenure and Full Compensation 
for Unexhausted Improvements are very plainly an 
integral part, as also is the education that will give a 
wider point of view and an aptitude for making the 
most scientific use of credit. Most of all, perhaps, is 
needed the spirit of self-help and interdependence, 
rather than independence, that would arise from 
universal endorsement of collective marketing, which 
would also free the smaller farmer from the bondage 
of the dealer who at present acts as his banker, and 4 
very undesirable banker. Collective marketing, in turn, 
is dependent on the three other elements for its suc- 
cess, and it is through failure to realize the insepara- 
bility of all these elements that agricultural policies for 
our country have so far failed. 

There remains one very large field of credit to be 
discussed—co-operative credit. This was created in 
Germany by two men, Raiffeisen and Schulze-De- 
litzsch, in 1849 and 1850 respectively. Raiffeisen was 
a Burgomaster in the Westerwald, a poor, barren dis- 
trict where the conditions of the half-starved peasants, 
bound body and soul to ‘‘ the Jews,’’ were so terrible 
that they inspired him to think out his wonderful 
credit system by which men of no substance had 
security created for them, which made men sobe:, 
hard-working and business-like, which poured through 
a starved, unproductive land of black despair as a fer- 
tilizing river of prosperity. 

His scheme was based on the innate honesty of the 
peasant, and by uniting them into ‘‘ associations "’ in 
which all accepted responsibility for a loan made to 
one, he created a security on which money could bc 
borrowed. Naturally the members would elect no new- 
comer who was likely to default and let them down, 
so that the drunkard became sober, the sluggard 
man of energy in order to qualify for membership. 4 
member wishing for a loan has to satisfy his branch 
that it is for a productive object, and undertake to use 
it only for that object, and Raiffeisen was inexorable 
on this point, as on the point of punctual repayments. 
Two sureties are usually required. Raiffeisen started 
with a capital of under £300. To-day his banks in 
Germany have an annual turnover of more than 
£300,000,000, money is pressed upon them, and so 
highly are they respected in Germany that they are ad- 
missible as an investment for Trust Funds. Mr. H. 
W. Wolff, the greatest living authority on Co-opera- 
tive Credit, whose monumental work, ‘ People’s 


Banks ’ (King and Son), gives an exhaustive account 
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of the movement in almost every country in the world, 


says that although banks have sometimes had to pa) 
for default small sums out of reserve, and sureties 
have occasionally had to make good their guarantees, 


yet he has never heard of a case where the pledged | 


liability of the members had to be called upon. 
Schulze-Delitzsch’s scheme was substantially the 
same, but being more for the middle-class borrower, 
it was based on the taking up of a share up to, in some 
banks, £50, and accepting liability up to, in some 
banks, six times the value of the share. In every 
country except England the People’s Banks have made 
good. Strange irony, when England is regarded as 
the home of banking and the home of democracy! 
They have failed here in agriculture because tle 
farmers are too large or too independent to adopt 
them, and those whom they should benefit most are 
disinherited. Co-operative credit has failed, too, be- 
cause the State has started at the wrong end. It is 


not money that is wanted from the State, for money |; 


abounds where there is security, but opportunity for 
enterprise for the small agriculturist, and education 
that will teach him how to help himself and become a 
good business man. Co-operation thrives on self-help 
and languishes under spoon-feeding, and one of the 


wise things that Lord Curzon did in India was to | 


stand almost alone in his insistence upon the minimum 
of state funds in starting co-operative credit for the 
raiyats—probably the poorest cultivators in the world. 
Thanks to Lord Curzon’s foresight, the movement has 
flourished there. But it failed at first in France when 
Napoleon III started off his ‘‘ Crédit Agricole,’’ with 
its huge capital of public money, and it remained for 
the humbler ‘‘ self-help ’’ societies to make good. 

For many reasons the large English farmers are not 
likely to adopt co-operative credit as it is known in 
other countries, although the system of ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Clubs,”’ described by Mr. Christopher Turnor on page 
136 of his book, ‘ Our Food Supply ’ (Country Life 
Library) might easily be adapted to their needs. But 
if the nation seriously means to tackle the agricultural 
problem the first thing it will have to do will be to 
remove the slur of our being the only country with a 
landless peasantry, and for these small men co-opera- 
tive credit means the difference between slavery and 
progress, failure and success. ‘*‘ The poor man has 
no credit because he is destitute. He is destitute be- 
cause he has no credit.’’ 


PEDLAR’S PACK 


HAT are the qualifications for social 

W success? Mr. William Gillett, by whose 
death London society loses one of its 

most conspicuous and influential members, had 
hardly any of those which you would set down 
in a catalogue of obviously necessary qualifications. 
The son of a Quaker banker, he was scarcely born to 
shine in society; and, in fact, he did not shine. He 
was not endowed with all the graces; he was handi- 
capped in conversation by a certain rough provincialism 
in accent. He was so far from being fully self-pro- 
tected against the shafts which are directed at social 
climbers that he occasionally exposed himself need- 
lessly, as by talking of the time when he belonged 
to the Life Guards, though he was merely attached to 
them as a Yeomanry officer. And so one might go on, 
enumerating his failures to satisfy the conditions of 
eminent social success. But Mr. Gillett succeeded. So 
far as contemporary circumstances permitted, he did 
fill the place vacated by his patron, Augustus Lumley, 
who could make a young man’s social fortune by speak- 
ing to him two or three times in public. And how did 
Mr. Gillett do it? By sheer persistency in a matter 
to which most people give but an occasional thought. 
Odd as it may seem, he was really one of the breed of 
heroes celebrated by Samuel Smiles. He knew what he 
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wanted ; he worked for it tirelessly ; and he got it. He 
was socially indispensable, though no one could say 
why. 
* 
* * 


The announcement of Dr. Cyril Norwood’s appoint- 
ment to the Headmastership of Harrow was not unex- 
pected. Dr. Norwood has done wonders in his nine 
years at Marlborough. It was a very good school 
when he went there, but he leaves it a better school 
still, perhaps in some respects the best of the Public 
Schools, though comparisons would be invidious. He 
has modernized the curriculum at Marlborough, but 
he has done other and finer work there, notably in the 
direction of a rapprochement between the public school- 
boy and boys of the working classes. Whether he can 
or will attempt to introduce anything of the same kind 
to the Hill is very doubtful: it might be a mistake to 
try. In congratulating Dr. Norwood, one can equally 
congratulate Harrow. I hope he may find his sur- 
roundings there as congenial as he has done at the 
school of the ‘* Castle Inn.’’ 


* * 


When the news first came through of the arrest of 
certain persons in France supposed to be engaged in 
espionage in British interests, it looked as if open 
diplomacy were being accompanied by open espionage. 
We are now told, perhaps superfluously, that the ac- 
cused are quite harmless. The matter being, at the 
moment of writing, sub judice, no cpinion must be 
offered on their intentions. But their methods, if so 
much may be ventured in comment, argue a consider- 
able innocence. The nation that worked its intelli- 
gence service with the success attained during the war 
can hardly be suspected of employing such simple folk. 
Nor is it on the morrow of Locarno that this country 
would send secret agents into a country dear to every 
cultured Englishman as well as to thousands who 
fought on its soil from 1914 to 1918. 

* 
* * 


Mr. Drinkwater both created and stocked the market 
in biographical plays; indeed, he appeared to over- 
stock it, but Mr. Israel Zangwill has expressed such 
confidence in Miss Gwen John’s chronicle play 
‘ Gloriana,’ that he has put it on for a run at the Little 
Theatre. It has episodes of dignity and there is a 
tense dramatic value in the scene where Queen Eliza- 
beth stands at bay to her council. The Elizabethan 
chronicle plays were winged with poetry and often had 
abundant humour to help them on their course. The 
modern style has neither aid, and the appeal of 
‘ Gloriana ’ will be limited to those playgoers who do 
not ask for the obvious in entertainment. Miss Nancy 
Price plays the queen’s part with a sympathy that is 
quite in harmony with the dramatist’s heroine-wor- 
ship, but, of course, there were other sides to Eliza- 
beth’s character than those shown in these panels 
through which Gloriana goes on like a good Couéist 
getting better and better. 


* 

Miss Gwen John’s. play is devoted to the 
defence (if not indeed the deification) of England's 
‘* Virgin Queen.” According to Miss John, Elizabeth 
was dominated by but one idea—the greatness and 
the glory of England, and yet it is of this Patriot 
Queen that John Richard Green found it possible to 
write: ‘‘ Had Elizabeth written the story of her reign 
she would have prided herself, not on the triumph of 
England or the ruin of Spain, but on the skill with 
which she had hoodwinked and outwitted every states- 
man in Europe during fifty years.’’ Which of these 
estimates lies nearer to the truth? 

TALLYMAN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


«@The Editor of the Sarurpay welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


REVIEW 


| 
q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with | 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long | 
and anonymous communications. | 
§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same | 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


DEAN INGE AND MR. LOTHROP STODDARD 


SIR,—My friend Mr. Lothrop Stoddard knows that 
no one in this country has done more to recommend 
his books than I have. My obligations to him in my 
quarterly articles were acknowledged in the usual 
way at the head of the article, and several times in the 
text. The coincidence of the ‘‘ intelligence tests ’’ in 
his books and mine is not strange, since both are taken 
from the U.S. Government Report. The remarks of 
your correspondent are peculiarly unfair, since I wrote 
(‘Outspoken Essays,’ 2nd Series, p. 269, note), “* In 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s new book, ‘ The Revolt 
Against Civilization,’ the significance of these intel- 
ligence tests is drawn out with great force. The whole 
book, which reached me too late to be used in this 
essay, Should be carefully studied.’’ 

I am, etc., 
W. R. INGE 


Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C. 


[We are glad to have Dean Inge’s assurance that 
our correspondent’s implications were unfounded and 
unfair. We hope very much that the Dean will offer 
us an equally satisfactory explanation of the circum- 
stances to which ‘‘ Tallyman ’’ alluded in our issue of 
November 28.—Ep. S.R.] 


RIMA 


SIR,—Regarding Rima, one impression is that 
Mr. Epstein has been excavating in Ur of the Chaldees, 
and has brought back a fragment of ancient art where- 
by to test our gullibilities. Thus, the reason of 
Abraham’s sudden departure long ago from the city 
of his birth, with wives and daughters all hurriedly 
shaking the dust from their feet, would be explained. 
If this frenzied creature in the panel is a type of the 
feminine population of Ur, we feel Abraham scarcely 
required Divine authority for so eminently sensible a 
move. 

In B.c., one look at Rima’s prototype (?) and he, 
and his father, and his nephew all packed up their 
families, bag and baggage, tore them away from 
kindred and country because they saw her horrible 
face and deformity as a danger to the race. In a.p. 
numbers of well-known citizens are proud to support 
Mr. Epstein’s ‘‘ find.’’ It is the women and the birds 
who show a dislike for this semblance of Rima. They 
would have her removed, but she may have to stay. 

The birds clearly object now to having their daily 
bath, as who would not, if persistently overlooked by 
this Rima? Can it be, as it appears to be, more diffi- 
cult for the men of to-day to remove Rima from annoy- 
ing their womenkind than it was for the men of old 
to remove their entire families to the third and fourth 
generation, rather than have them annoy Rima? One 
never knows. 


I am, etc., 
EveELyYn St. LEGER 
Oxford 


The Saturday Review _ 


ITALY AND MUSSOLINI 
SIR,—Almost all your English readers who are resi- 


dent in Italy greatly regret the tone of your utterances 


about the ruling party in this country and its great 
leader. Among those of us who have known Italy in 
the years since the war, at any rate, it would be hard 


| to find any whose estimate of Signor Mussolini does 
_ not profoundly differ from yours. 
| hands, as we have seen it developing, proclaims him 


The work of his 


as possessing, not only the supreme gift of leadership, 
but the qualities of a great statesman. He is far from 


| being alone in recognizing that majorities, as the 


engine of government, have been tried and found want- 
ing; but he alone, among rulers, has had the sincerity 
and the courage to face the fact. 

You, Sir, have suggested that the present regime in 
Italy is near its downfall, which, in effect, is to say 
that the country is tired of it and that the weight of 
the nation is not believed in. Three weeks ago the 
Prime Minister invited the Italian people to contribute 
voluntarily towards payment of the War Debt to 
America. The banks undertook to receive the money, 
and twenty-five lire, as the equivalent of an American 
dollar, was fixed upon as the minimum individual pay- 
ment. My bankers told me to-day that whereas one 
million dollars had been estimated as the probable total 
to be subscribed during November the receipts had, 
in fact, already exceeded two millions. Such has been 
the response of Italy to the appeal of its beloved leader. 
It is probable that before this reaches you a much 
larger total will have been reached. 

‘** Money talks,’’ they say in England and America. 
Perhaps th. facts that Italy has virtually no ‘* unem- 
ployment,’’ and has had no strikes for three years, 
may also be allowed a few words. She is a country 
poor in money, too, but rich in men and women who 
love her. Is there another minister in the world who 
dare ask his fellow-subjects to contribute individually, 
as a free gift towards the settlement of the national 
finances, say a day’s pay, or the price of a meal, of a 
theatre ticket, or of a golf ball or two? And, if so, 
would the response double his expectations ? 

I am, etc., 
Ernest Dawson 


Hotel d’Inghilterra, Rome 


HOWLERS 


SIR,—Your article on classical puns and amusing 
translations of Latin and Greek phrases has reminded 
me of a devastating howler, if it can so be called, made 
by a boy in one of my English classes. 

I had read Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Philomela’ to the 
class and repeated the reading in the hope of inspiring 
even the Philistines. It was my custom at the time to 
pause before the end of a rhyming line to allow any 
boy who could remember the words to complete it. I 
found, especially with young boys, that by doing this I 
obtained at least an interest in the structure and rhythm 
of verse. Consequently towards the dramatic ending 
of the poem in question I paused impressively after the 
words ‘‘ Eternal passion,’’ and looked round inquir- 
ingly for someone to complete the poem. The most 
renowned Philistine in the form (albeit, an inquiring 
and intelligent youth) broke the hushed spell with 
Internal pain.”’ 

I have no heart for Matthew Arnold now and have 
long since revised my methods of presenting poetry to 
irreverent youth. 

I am, etc., 
** SCHOOLMASTER 

Nottingham 


[Several letters are held over owing to lack of 
space.—Ep. S.R.] 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


of Sir William Hardman’ (Palmer, 25s. net) 

covers the period 1863-1865, and provides, not 
least in the notes by Mr. S. M. Ellis, many interesting 
sidelights on Victorian literary society. We may be 
pardoned for singling out a passage on the SATURDAY’s 
review of an early and elsewhere much abused volume 
by George Meredith. 

‘ Americana’ (Martin Hopkinson, 7s. 6d. net) is 
edited by that very candid, not to say violent, critic of 
his own people, Mr. H. L. Mencken. To sweep to- 
gether all the imbecilities which appear in the Press 
of a country is hardly to give a fair idea of its intel- 
lectual and social life, but we are bound to say that 
the book is immensely amusing. There is apparently 
no sort of folly, religious or secular, without its per- 
fect representative in the book, and frgm the laws 
governing marital relations in the town of Norphelt, 
in Arkansas, to the great thought (the Hon. Jack 
Burk’s) in Texas about the Elks we are kept wickedly 
laughing. 

In ‘ The Testament of Dominic Burleigh ’ (Allen and 
Unwin, 5s. net) Mr. Godfrey Elton, who is already 
known as a writer of verse and as the author of a 
meritorious book on ‘ The Revolutionary Idea in 
France,’ gives us the autobiography of a man deter- 
mined to expose the weaknesses of his character. Even 
at a first glance we are impressed by passages show- 
ing keen insight into the workings of fear and of con- 
science in the peculiar nature imagined by Mr. Elton. 

‘The Impersonality of Shakespeare’ (Palmer, 
12s. 6d. net) is by the late Mr. E. G. Harman, whom 
we remember as the author of the theory that Bacon 
wrote not only Shakespeare but also the works of 
Sidney and of Lodge. 

In ‘ Letters to a Friend’ (Hutchinson, 21s. net) 
M. Alexandre Ribot deals with his political experi- 
ences during the last few years. He has some interest- 
ing matter on French financial policy during the war, 
and some fresh detail about the more famous of his 
colleagues. 

‘ Bedouin Justice’ (Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d. net) treats of the laws and customs of the 
Bedou. Its author, Mr. Austin Kennett, was formerly 
an administrative officer in the Libyan desert and in 
Sinai, and apparently made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

‘ Great English Schools ’ (Noel Douglas, 15s. net) 
has letterpress by Mr. H. T. Wilkins, with wood en- 
gravings by Mr. H. G. Webb, who gives us some good 
work, but is rather monotonous in style. The book 
should be in demand as a Christmas gift. 

‘Unknown Norfolk’ (Bodley Head, 15s. net), by 
Mr. Donald Maxwell, makes its appeal almost entirely 
through the author’s numerous illustrations in line and 
colour, the best of which are very attractive. The title 
is misleading. Closer acquaintance may prove us to 
be wrong, but a cursory inspection leads us to the con- 
clusion that the parts of Norfolk Mr. Maxwell has 
chosen for his theme are among the best known in 
the county. 

‘ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney ’ (Collins, 5s. net) gives 
us the text of Mr. Frederick Lonsdale’s clever and 
pungent play, and we are glad to have it, though a 
few passages of dialogue betray some carelessness for 
literary form. 

‘ Round the World with the Battle Cruisers ’ (Hurst 
and Blackett, 18s. net) is by Instructor Lieutenant 
Benstead, of the Hood, who provides, to judge by 
random dips into the book, a pleasant enough record 
of a prolonged cruise. 
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Sajety Pins and Other Essays. By Christopher 


| Morley. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

| The Money Box. By Robert Lynd. Methuen, 
6s. net. 

| A Casual Commentary. By Rose Macaulay, 


Methuen. 
Essays on Life. 


6s. net. 
By A. Clutton-Brock. Methuen, 


6s. net. 

Experiments. By Norman Douglas. Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

Swallowing the Anchor. By William McFee. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘6 HE child,’”’ says Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, intro- 
ducing Mr. Christopher Morley—‘‘the child does 
essays at schoo!, and then, if provoked, for a brief 


| while assaults editors with them, just before it writes 


its first great novel and discards the unprofitable essay 
for ever.’’ ‘‘ Child,’’ said my form-master to me—he 
was an amiable, growling man, with a spade-shaped 
grey beard and a Lancashire accent—‘‘ Child! don’t 
call it an essay, call it a composition. The meaning of 
the word ‘ essay ’ is that you have tried to do some- 
thing.”’ 

He was, I believe, wrong in his etymology. An in- 
accurate man—it was he, I shall remember fifty years 
yet, who docked me of a mark for spelling ‘‘ sym- 
metrical ’’ with two m’s, and nothing would convince 
him. Spelt any other way, he said, it looked unsym- 
metrical. (That was a bitter moment, for I knew I 
was right.) An ‘‘ Essay,’’ unless my philological in- 
information is incorrect, is the same thing as an 
** assay,’’ a weighing or evaluation. But there was the 
gleam of a judgment in my form-master’s remark. He 
was an inaccurate man, and therefore he got it the 
wrong way round. He should have said that a perfect 
essay is something you do without trying or, at any 
rate—a large qualification—without seeming to try. 

The term is, of course, largely inclusive. Macaulay's 
essay on, say, Frederick the Great hardly comes within 
my proposed definition : in writing that, he was trying 
all he knew, and he would have disdained to conceal 
it. But nowadays we have attached a new and, though 
ill-defined, quite definite meaning to the word. We 
mean what was written by Bacon and has received the 
strongest impetus towards its modern form from the 
example of Lamb. Modern conditions, the daily news- 
paper and the weekly review, favour its continuance; 
and, whatever Mr. Tomlinson may say, there are two 
or three living writers who might be better employed 
in the task of writing their first great novels than in 
beating out the staccato rhythm of the ‘‘ unprofitable 
essay.’’ 

Our examples here collected come with difficulty 
under one rule. I find in Clutton-Brock’s posthumous 
pieces : 


Law, justice, rights, these are all human notions made 
necessary by human imperfection; and all of them consent to 
that imperfection. There is a contract, a bargain, implied in 
all of them; but Christianity tells us to exact no contract of 
bargain. 


And in Mr. Lynd: 


Among foods that belong to the realm of ideas rather than of 
realities, I think, must be counted cakes of all sorts. I can 
see no other reason why one who loved cakes so greedily as 
I once loved them now cares so little for them. TI still like 
the idea of a cake. I like to look into a confectioner’s window. 
I like to go into a teashop, and, when I do, I have the ancient 
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childish belief that the cakes on the other tables are beautiful. 
| am enough of an idealist to believe in the excellence of almost | 


any cake that is out of reach. 


Mr. Norman Douglas varies from a description of the | 


idiosyncrasies of that ‘‘ mad Englishman,’’ Squire 
Waterton, to a dialogue on the most exquisite form of 
slow and painful death. Miss Rose Macaulay has a 
whole armoury of axes to grind: she likes exposing 
modern shams. 
a British subject in process of being transformed into a 
citizen of the United States but also a reali ship’s en- 
gineer. How can we find a formula or justify this col- 
location of persons and books? 


But all these different things are speculations on life 
that derive their value from an individual point of view. 
Mr. Lynd has his point of view and Miss Macaulay has 
hers, and when we begin to read Mr. Lynd on cats or 
Miss Macaulay on social problems, we do not look for 


even an approximation to the ultimate truth about | 
either of these matters but simply for what Mr. Lynd | 
has to say about cats and Miss Macaulay about social | 
problems. And so the art of the essay has come to be | 
very largely a matter of personality delightfully ex-_ 
| with all possible care. 


aggerated. 


The essayist can exaggerate his own personality in | 


many ways. One of them is by setting down a day- 
dream. Surely Miss Macaulay does this when she 
says: 
One day I shail write a little book of conduct myself, and 
I shal! call it Social Problems of the Unsoctuble. And the 
root problem, beneath a hundred varying manifestations, is 
How to Escape. How to escape, that is, at those times, 
be they few or frequent, when you want to keep yourself to 
yourself. ‘‘ Come and see me,’’ we say to each other. ‘“‘ Come 
and stay. Come and have tea, lunch, dinner, anything.’? We 
are so kind and sociable. We all do it. I too, say, ‘* Come 
and eat with me, stay with me, anything.’’ I have heard of 


who broke out loudly at an evening party, ‘‘ No, I’m damned 

if I do. Why should I? ” 
Mr. Lynd uses subtlety and innocence as though they 
were figures thrown enormous on the screen of the 
shadowgraph. These two (Mr. Morley is another) stand 
for the essayists who interpret to us our own selves. 
They are of the same clay, but they know how to talk 
about it. Mr. Douglas and Mr. McFee belong to a 
different school. Also knowing how to talk, they are 
by no means of the same clay with ourselves. 


Mr. McFee, as I have already remarked on his | 


authority, has certain peculiarities of his own. He 
has also an odd mixture of bluster and precision. There 
are several subjects which he thoroughly understands 
and he does not let his reader forget it. There are one 
or two which he does not understand so well, and this 


is what he sometimes forgets. He speaks of ‘‘ homely | 


bourgeois figures ’’ like Mr. Belloc who contradict the 
average Englishman’s idea of a poet as an extravagant 
person. He goes on to talk sense and to say that 
“there is something very antiseptic, so to speak, in 


this sour resistance to accepting poetry as the be-all | 


and end-all of a man’s value in the world. It guar- 
antees that if a man achieve success in poetry he shall 
have earned it.”” He can and frequently does talk 
sense (a virtue in an essayist) and whatever he talks 


it is with a precision of language that is always a _ 


pleasure. So too Mr. Douglas, no less precise and 
how queerly contrasted these two appear on the screen ! 
Mr. McFee, justly proud of the bones of technical 
knowledge he possesses, and Mr. Douglas (who owns, 
incidentally, a stock of abstruser knowledge, with 
greater freedom of manner), wearing his dark cynicism 
with so much gaiety as to rob it of its terror, but not 


of its character—they ought to be companions for one 


another as each is for his readers. 


It is a representative group. But of them all give | 


me Mr. Lynd, who does most perfectly what we set up 


as the first necessity of the essay : he writes it without | 


seeming to try. 
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SOCRATES AND LOVE 


Plato’s Symposium or Supper. Newly translated 
by Francis Birrell and Shane Leslie. The 
Fortune Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

FEW years ago a man of letters with some 
knowledge of Greek wished to read the ‘ Sym- 


: | posium,’ was presented with the best edition by a 
Mr. McFee is, he tells us, not merely | 


friend, and threw it away in disgust. The Athenian 


| views of love have to be faced. Shelley in his pleasant 


but rather inaccurate version missed out what he 
thought offensive; but an age which makes much of 
Proust and talks dicenda tacenda is not so particular, 
and we heard of the ‘ Symposium ’ being read recently 
in one of our great public schools. The two makers 
of this version have wisely called in the help of Dr. 
Bury, the only modern editor in English, for Plato 


| is never easy to render, particularly when he is not, 


as Pistol said, ‘‘ translated out of honesty into 
English.” He has a humour and naturalness which 
demand the lightest touch, like that of Ruskin at his 
best. A prophet or philosopher with an easy sense 
of humour is a rarity to be cherished and Englished 


To-day the old jibe ‘*‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” 
—‘* for the dead languages use nothing but Bohn ’’— 
is long out of date. Translators, though perpetually 
worried by people who tell them that their task is 
impossible, if not useless, produce versions pleasing 
alike to the Greekless reader and the Grecian. The 
pedantic scholar is seldom satisfied, but he is like 
Johnson, who, asked how he had enjoyed himself, did 
not remember to have ‘‘ passed an evening with fewer 
objections.” The critic might begin with the very 
first sentence of the dialogue, ‘‘ Methinks the matters 


_ you ask about are still quite fresh in my mind.” This 
one, driven beyond breeding and manners by such requests, | 


gives the sense well enough, but not the negative 
turn which is always characteristic of the ironist. The 


_ speaker says, ‘‘ I am, I think, not unprepared to 
| meet your inquiry,” implying that he knows a good 
| deal about it. 


Two sentences further on, ‘‘ lately,” 
which is in the Greek, is omitted. Surely ‘‘encomion” 
is rather precious, and ‘‘ enconium” the natural 
English. The ‘‘ would” for ‘ should” in the first 
person appears to be getting established, now that 
so many Celts are busy writing. In ‘* deserve be 
made fun of ” a ‘‘ to” has probably been dropped 
out by the printer. ‘‘ By Zeus” is rendered ‘* by 
God” and again ‘‘ by Jove.” We mention these 
among the small details we have noticed to show 
that we have paid the translators the compliment of 
close scrutiny, for their work deserves it. It is 
thoroughly idiomatic, especially in the English 
arrangement of separate short sentences rather than 
one big one, and suggests the charm of the original, 
which is at once grace and realism. The supper with 
its beginnings and its closure after an inrush of new 
drunkards is told with all Plato’s exquisite natural- 
ness. The flute-girl is dismissed ‘‘ to play for her- 
self, or the girls outside, if she likes,” just as to-day 
people of taste who can talk do not want a band at 
their dinner. The guests chaff each other with the 
freedom of unguarded talk. No one is surprised if 
a companion has had too much to drink, and Aristo- 


, _ phanes has to be cured of the hiccoughs before he 
with a more highly elaborated charm; but as shadows | 


can make his ingenious speech about the human 


_ creatures who are bound to yearn for one another, 
| because they are parts of a composite creature cut 


in half. There is no sign of the unpleasantness which 
the wild ridicule of Socrates in the ‘ Clouds’ might 
have justified. Everything leads up to the glory of 
that ugly Silenus, who charms young and old with 
his disputations. The ‘ Supper’ is by no means the 
best exposition of the beliefs of Socrates, but it is the 
most vivid view of his personality. He is a rare 
philosopher, indeed, able to drink everybody else under 
the table, and most distinguished as a soldier both for 
bravery and endurance. Can we see Herbert Spencer 
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in such réles? He wears no shoes in the coldest | 


weather, but he can dress up for the great occasion, 


as Johnson did when he went to the performance of | 


his ‘ Irene.’ 
We must not, however, select notable points, as 


Mr. Leslie has done that in his brilliantly written | 


Introduction. When he says that ‘‘ the Symposium 
remains unique not only in Greek, but in all litera- 
ture,” he is, we suppose, referring to its quality, for 
Xenophon also put Socrates into a ‘ Symposium.’ He 
points out that women are not neglected, as Alcestis is 
lauded for her sacrifice, an«] Socrates goes to a priest- 
ess for the lore of his culminating speech. He might 
have told readers that the ‘ Phedrus’ also discusses 
love, and more seriously, with the famous image of 
the chariot of the soul and its two winged steeds. 
But fantastic and half-mocking as the ‘ Symposium ’ 
is in places, the ‘‘ Platonic climax or ladder of Love °’ 
rises from the Vulgar sort to the Heavenly. Plato 
is with Dante and our own Spenser in celebrating that 
immortal power, 


The Love that moves the sun and all the stars. 


THE SOCIAL UPHEAVAL IN EUROPE 


Social Classes in Post-War Europe. By Lothrop 
Stoddard. Scribners. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ata the bewildering changes in modern Europe 
it is difficult to distinguish with certainty what is 
fundamental from what is merely symptomatic. The 
various upheavals of social strata are particularly hard 
to size up; the fact that the rise of certain classes and 
the eclipse of others are the result of economic develop- 
ments does not exclude the probability that these social 
consequences may ultimately themselves have the more 
far-reaching effects on civilization. 

In a book the worst fault of which is that its length 
is ridiculously inadequate, Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has 
examined from a_ standpoint of characteristically 
American detachment the broad factors in the social 
life of post-war Europe—the tragic impoverishment of 
the intellectuals and the comparative prosperity of 
scavengers and unskilled labourers; the Green Inter- 
national by which the East European peasantry is 
making a determined effort to subjugate urban Capital 
and Labour alike and restore the old predominance of 
rural interests in the State; the difficult and doubtful 
position of the middle-classes and their awakening in 
the militant or constitutional forms typified by Fascism 
or the Middle Classes Union. He begins, as for some 
strange reason several intelligent observers of modern 
life always insist on doing, with a totally distorted 
picture of the past. Not forgetting that he writes of 
Europe as a whole and not primarily of Great Britain, 
it is astounding to find him publishing actually in 
the Railway Centenary year such a statement as: ‘‘ A 
century ago only a few decent highways existed, while 
such things as railroads and motor trucks were, of 
course, undreamed of,” and (speaking of the same 
period after the French Revolution and its satellite out- 
breaks) ‘‘ the peasants lived frugally and poorly, with 
scant interest in or influence on the national life.” 
Compared with such howlers, his acceptance of the 
most exaggerated estimate of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and his rather extraordinary ideas of the function 
and importance of the old towns seem legitimate ex- 
pressions of opinion. | Mr. Stoddard should really 
learn the history of Europe before he expounds it, for 
his generalizations on the past are so consistently out 
of tune with the most elementary facts that they must 
inevitably tend to discredit his sound and penetrating 
analysis of conditions at the present time. 

He remarks on the contrasting atmospheres of 
urban and industrial Europe, and the whole impres- 
sion he conveys is that industrial Europe is shaken by 
the war and still doubtful of recovery, while the pea- 
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santry and to some extent the landowners have been 
so strengthened that they threaten (or promise) to win 
back at least a part of their former ascendancy over 
the towns. He points to the de-urbanization of Russia 


, and to the bitter hostility of the peasantry towards 


Communism, which has frustrated the Bolshevists and 
decisively put down other Communist attempts in form 
as well as in substance, and which is in a vague way 
inimical to the whole spirit of modern civilization. Such 
a reaction from industry abroad, although Mr, 
Stoddard does not say so, might well prove the 
salvation of British trade; it is certain at least that 
either the world demand must greatly expand or a 
great number of the world’s superfluous factories must 
soon be eliminated. Trade depression, he argues, if 
long sustained, will sap the life out of the towns and 
yet leave the country substantially untouched. He 
shows good reason for believing that the Communist 
peril has been greatly exaggerated, and that European 
labour is at present evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary. 

Mr. Stoddard’s book, in spite of the considerable 
shortcomings which we have indicated, is a clear and 
illuminating exposition of the present condition of 
Europe, and it brings home in detail the impossibility 
of judging Continental developments by the standards 
of our completely different economic balance. Few 
books, in fact, which have lately been written present 
such a comprehensive picture of the elements in the 
situation. 


HEARSAY 


Hearsay. By Lord Saye and Sele. Nisbet. 


15S. net. 


T is a modest title that Lord Saye and Sele bestows 

upon his book of memories. Modest—and some- 
what misleading. For the word ‘ hearsay ’’ conveys 
less the impression of something heard than of some- 
thing overheard. And Lord Saye and Sele has enjoyed 
many opportunities of hearing things for himself. The 
bearer of an ancient name, he has played an active and 


' honourable part in the life of his age. He has identi- 


fied himself with current politics, he can boast a dis- 
tinguished war record and at one time he held the ap- 
pointment of Comptroller of the Royal Household. In 
all these capacities he was necessarily brought into 
contact with some of the most eminent men and women 
now living. It is a pity that he does not tell us more 
about them. He conveys from time to time a fleeting 
impression of his contemporaries, but he never gives 
us a portrait. We are but little wiser in the end. In 
this respect ‘ Hearsay’ is, it must be confessed, a 
somewhat disappointing book. Lord Saye and Sele 
tells us just enough to make us long for more, but our 
longing invariably remains unfulfilled. However, for 
what we have received we are prepared to be “‘ truly 
thankful.’’ It is to the author’s credit that if he 
refuses to score a point against his friends, he can at 
least tell a joke against himself, and perhaps the best 
story in the book is that with which it opens : 
““ Your family history goes back a long way,’’ remarked a 
casual] acquaintance to me. 
“Yes,” I replied, my bosom heaving with pride, “ we 
came over with the Conqueror.” 
Ah!” he said, “‘ we were waiting for him.” 
Every reader, too, will be grateful for the following 
recollection of the author of ‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel ’ : 
Just three years ago I was asked to meet the Baroness 
Orczy for a special purpose. She had conceived the idea of 
writing a hook, making Broughton Castle the scene of 
imagination, with a plot in which in Cromwellian days 4 
Roundhead married a Royalist. The Baroness and her hue 
band stayed here at my invitation to get, as she prettily put 
it, ‘‘ local colour.” On the morning she came down in @ 
picturesque muslin frock, and going into the garden she sat 
on one of our painted seats, and got the “‘ local colour.” 
That, at least, is a story that could hardly have been 
better told. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Banzai! By John Paris. Collins. 

Mr. Moffatt. By Chester F. Cobb. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

They Want Their Wages. By Harry Colindale. 
Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Crater. By Robert Gore-Browne. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(6 ANZAI!”’ is Japanese for ‘‘Hurrah But it is 
not clear why Mr. John Paris chose this cheerful 
title for his rather melancholy study of Japanese life 
and manners; in many ways ‘‘ Alack!’’ would fit it 
better. Perhaps he meant to symbolize, in general, 
the Westernization of Japan and, in particular, the 
sanguine happy-go-lucky temperament of his hero, 
Mr. Ono. When this interesting exile, late manager 
of the Fuji Hotel in Tokyo was asked his name by the 
British military authorities, ‘‘ they thought he was 
giving ’em lip.’’ But he joined up all the same, and 
served with much distinction in the European War; 
to fall, when it was over, upon evil days. For it was 
in the guise of a bear, the animated advertisement 
for a cinema, that his historian discovered him. ‘*‘ | 
am bad boy of Japan,’’ said Ono, with a sidelong look. 
The description was just, he was: but the precise way 
in which the benefactor was to make proof of his 
protégé’s badness, it would be unfair to Mr. Paris to 
disclose. 

The fortunes of Ono, however, are interesting rather 
for what they show us of Japan than for their delinea- 
tion of Ono himself. His character indeed is not 
simple, but its complexity arises from the fact that it 
is the confluence of at least three civilizations, 
Japanese, American, English, and his reactions to 
these are, in spite of his ambition, his genuine desire 
to see other countries beside his own, the reactions of 
arolling stone. He is a freakish, dishonest, attractive 
creature, undeniably alive, but a specimen rather than 
an individual. It is not necessary, at this time of 
day, to praise the skill and understanding with which 
Mr. Paris has wrought the setting for his somewhat 
dubious jewel. Ono’s history, from his provincial 
school-days to the hey-day of his metropolitan adven- 
tures, contains a complete and most diverting account 
of (if the term be admissible) Japanese middle-class 
life, both abstract and concrete. There are moments 
when Ono is lost sight of, when the handling of the 
subject suggests the treatise rather than the novel; 
moments when the book drags; but they are rare, 
whereas the intimacy and sincerity of the presentation 
of a mode of life beyond imagination strange, is con- 
stant. Particularly interesting is the very full account 
of the lives of the geisha and the activities of the Tengu 
Club, a kind of mixture of the Boy Scout movement 
and the Ku Klux Klan. The differences between 
Japanese and European ethics are discussed by Mr. 
Paris with a frankness verging upon brutality, and at 
the same time with a sympathy, insight and im- 
partiality that are most impressive. One aspect of the 
question is dealt with by Ono himself : 

““ No one in Japan saying ‘I love you, I love you’ all the time. 

We read such word in foreign book and poem and we think how 

sick it make. English girl just wanting to hear ‘I love——’ 

No more refined thought. English girl jolly sweetheart, but 

damn rotten wife. Jap girl make perfect wife, I think. Always 

there at home—making kitchen—mending clothes—washing 
up children, never making fuss if old man late himself or 
drunk. Just ‘ Head very bad to-night; let me put plaster! ’ 

But English woman jaw—jaw—jaw; and she much more bad 

herself—forgetting she have children—adulterating herself with 

husband’s best friend—buying gin from grocer and putting 
it down sugar—ever so many rotten trick! ” 
Here loyalty to the Japanese tradition is uppermost in 
Ono’s mind; the other side of him, the westernizing 
side, is amazing in its crudity and unsophistication, a 


7s. 6d. net. 
Allen and 


Collins. 
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parody of what is worst in moden materialism, tragic 
when it is not funny. 

Mr. Chester F. Cobb is an impressionist, and on the 
whole he manages his method remarkably well. His 
hero is an Australian chemist, of a sensitive and irre- 
solute habit of mind, whose happiness is taken from 
him by a series of disappointments and disasters, and 
who, driven ultimately to take stock of his beliefs, 
finds comfort in the conviction that Truth, Beauty and 
Love exist and that faith in their existence makes life 
more tolerable. As there is nothing original in such a 
conclusion, it is clear that the success of Mr. Cobb’s 
story depends on the force he has been able to generate 
before the safety-valve is opened. We must be made 
to feel the pressure is dangerous or else recourse to an 
extraordinary relief will seem futile: the solution of 
an unreal problem is boring. But, apart from the 
catalogue of calamities which would not of itself neces- 
sarily carry conviction, Mr. Cobb does persuade us that 
his hero is perplexed in the extreme, even if the con- 
solation he seeks is intellectual and mystical rather 
than religious. But it is worth noticing that the force 
of the story, the sense of bitterness in Mr. Moffatt’s 
predicament, comes out of the events, not out of the 
winding and unwinding of Mr. Moffatt’s thoughts. The 
wholesale representation of menta! processes always 
involves much repetition and much triviality, and yet 
not enough of either to make it at all like life. If the 
illusion of consecutiveness in thought is to be worth 
anything, it must include much more than the space 
of the novel allows. We know better how Mr. Mofiatt’s 
mind works through his two conversations with his 
odious daughter after his wife’s death than all the 
pages devoted to his casual musings have been able to 
tell us. For from his reaction to circumstances the 
sense and smell, as it were, of his inner life can be 
deduced with certainty. A chemist has only to hold 
his nose to a bottle to know what ingredients made up 
the mixture; but a study of the details of the prescrip- 
tion will convey nothing to his sense of smell. All the 
same. ‘ Mr. Moffatt ’ is decidedly a book to read; the 
characters are firmly and soundly drawn, and the 
central figure is a portrait of altogether unusual! 
delicacy and insight. 

After an excellent start, ‘They Want Their Wages ’ 
tails off and ends disappointingly. The book seems 
never sure which it means to be, an account of a lock- 
out in the steel-trade, a love story, or a melodrama; 
consequently it falls between three stools. The heroine 
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is the daughter of a revolutionary and niece of a steel 
king, the revolutionary’s brother; she is introduced to 
us at a dinner of financial magnates in which Jack 
Drew, a captain of industry with advanced but by no 
means visionary views, imposes upon the rest a scheme 
which, though it promises to be profitable, is unpopular 
because of its concessions to the men. He takes the 
high hand, and Roona admires him for it; but after he 
has abducted her father’s clothes and locked him in 
his bedroom to keep him away from a parley between 
masters and men, she sees his firmness in a different 
light. 
play, however. Upon Sir Malcolm Doyle’s death his 
interest in the steel industry passes to Roona’s father : 
he dresses himself up as a Highland chieftain, urges 
the men to forsake wages for a life of service, invites 
the magnates to his castle and locks them out, the 
resourceful Jack included, in the cold till they shall see 
eye to eye with him. Then comes the tragedy: his 
men don’t stand by him, they want their wages and 
repudiate a life of service. The forlorn capitalists are 
re-admitted to the castle. In the excitement of the 
alarums and excursions, breaking of heads, cutting of 
telephone wires the main theme—the ironical relation 
between Roona’s father and the workmen—loses its 
gravity, and the fine seriousness of the earlier chapters 
disappears. 
not have carried off the scene in which Michael Doyle 
harangues the workmen, dressed in pyjamas and 
a mackintosh. 

‘ The Crater’ is Mr. Gore-Browne’s first novel. It 
owes a good deal in its telling to Conrad and in its 
setting and conception something perhaps to Mr. Brett 
Young. 
disillusioned, beneficent and somewhat avuncular, and 
the staging of the triangle is darkest Africa, with Lake 
Tanganyika as a background. The theme is that 
Africa brings out the underlying weaknesses in char- 
acter; Archie would not have committed murder, Dick 
might not have committed adultery, but for Africa. 
We suspect that Lady Norah Sinclair would have been 
much the same anywhere. The story is well con- 
structed and exciting; at times, however, the tone of 
the narrative is so manly as to make the reader feel 
uncomfortably effeminate. The best thing in the book 
is the character of Dick. Mr. Gore-Browne describes 
tropical conditions so well that he makes us forget how 
often they have been described before. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. By M. St. 


Clare Byrne. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS book differs from other summaries of the 
period, such as Mr. Dover Wilson’s ‘ Life in Shake- 
speare’s England,’ in being mostly in the author’s 
own words. There is some loss of vividness in a col- 
lection of facts gathered and expanded in this manner, 
but the result is more satisfactory for students. Miss 
Byrne is both judicious in summarizing and effective 
in her use of telling details. In sixteen chapters and 
five appendices she covers a great deal of ground, and 
the references at the bottom of the page show her 
wide research. We applaud her attention to the 
countryman and his life, which is not so easy to dis- 
cover as the Londoner’s. The theatre is written up 
with allusions to the present day and some disputable 
discussion. We cannot regard Shakespeare’s work as 
essentially outside the claims of commerce. As for 
Elizabeth, the important thing about her was that 
she was the very person to create a legend, as Miss 
Byrne suggests; but we do not know that ‘ the 
greatest of her poets delighted to celebrate her.’’ It 
is possible that he paid her the minimum of compli- 
ments. Certainly he forgot to celebrate her fine 
gesture about the Armada. 


It is told, that is to say, by a third person, | 
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Personal violence is a game at which two can | 


But Mr. Colindale has power, or he could | 


Brigham Young. By M. R. Werner. Cape. ts, net, 


THOSE who hold with Huxley that Mormonism ang 
Positivism are the two outstanding religious phenomen, 
of the nineteenth century will welcome Mr. Werner; 
able account of Brigham Young. It includes a lucig 
exposition of the ‘‘ revelation ” vouchsafed to the 
egregious Joseph Smith, on which Young’s statesman. 
like ability founded one of the most quietly prosperous 
States of the American Union. The feature jp 
Young’s life with which writers like Mark Twain and 
Artemus Ward made most play was his excessive 
turn for family life. In reality he had only twenty. 
seven wives and fifty-six children, and the portraits of 
most of these wives indicate that mere sensual gratif. 
cation can hardly have been his inducement. Poly. 
gamy, however, has not been a practical tenet in the 
Mormon creed since 1890, and even before then the 
younger Mormons were finding that it was economic. 
ally undesirable. Its justification lay in the Mormon 
doctrine that the air was full of souls crying out to 
get a fleshly embodiment—like the ‘‘ poor thing” in 
Stevenson’s fable—and that the primary duty of men 
and women was to gratify their wish. Mr. Werner's 
book is admirably written, and may be commended to 
all who wish to understand Mormonism and its one 
great man. 


Things Seen in Switzerland in Winter. By C. W. 
Domville Fife. Seeley Service. 3s. 6d. net. 

THOSE who have already visited Switzerland in the 
three or four months consecrated to winter sports 
are best able to realize the quality of Mr. Domville 
Fife’s description of that quite modern form of enjoy- 
ment. Those who have never been will want very 
much to go, and no head of a family should allow 
this book to enter his house unless he is prepared 
to yield to the supplications which are sure to follow 
its perusal. Mr. Domville Fife writes with a re- 
strained enthusiasm which will speedily convey itself 
to the reader, and his book is one of the best in the 
excellent series to which it belongs. 


The Chap Book. Edited by Harold Monro. 
5s. net. 

‘THE CHAP BOOK,’ as is natural to a mis- 
cellany, has miscellaneous values. Both in its designs 
and its letterpress it contains work of undoubted 
quality, such as Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s sensitive and 
lucid prose and Mr. Paul Nash’s wood-cuts. Mr. 
Aldous Huxley contributes a spirited suggestion for a 
ballet to Scriabine’s music to be called ‘ The Volup- 
tuous Dentist.’ Along with work of ingenuity, spirit 
and taste, we have to put up with the usual nonsense 
from the young pretenders, and with the kind of 
design which aims at being stark and primitive, but 
succeeds in being merely pert and puerile. There are 
some curiosities, and those who wish to read what Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis has to say on the ‘ Physics of the 
Not-Self,’ may here do so. Mr. Edward Marsh 
explains in a letter why he will anthologize no more 
for the Georgian poets, and some of the poetry here 
printed supplies ample reason for his decision. 


Cape. 


Minims. By Edmond X. Kapp. Faber and Gwyet 
2s. 6d. net. 

ON a number of pages Mr. Kapp has scribbled a 
line or so and underneath is written ‘‘ Toothache "’ or 
‘*T Love You ”’ or ‘‘ Faith,’’ and there is an unques- 
tionable relationship between the scribble and the title. 
In other words, for all their apparent ease these scrib- 
bles mean something and therefore were not so easy 
to do. They are visual epigrams, intellectual squibs 
expressed in abstract lines; and that’s the truth, if 
you think it is. These minims cannot be reviewed, be- 
cause their language is solely line. Mr. Kapp is 4 
very distinguished caricaturist—probably the best 
living in some respects—and even his little joke must 
be taken seriously. 
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MOTORING 
THE BRUSSELS SALON 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


Saturday at the Palais du Cinquentenaire, and © 

remains open until the evening of December 16. | 
It is as international in character as our Olympia Car 
Show, because its organizers, like our own Society of | 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, have always wel- 
comed competitors who will display their wares to the 
Belgian public. This year the exhibition is even more 
notable than usual ; the absence of the usual automobile 
salon in Paris this winter has led most of the leading | 
French makers to give customers an opportunity to | 
see their goods at Brussels. Thirty-eight French, | 
twenty-five American, fourteen Belgian, ten Italian, | 
two Austrian, and the French-built Léon-Bollée Morris | 
car as the only British representative, make up the | 
total number of car makers represented in the hall. 
New models make their appearance in Brussels, some | 
for the first time; others are new to the public there, | 
but were first shown at Olympia. 


Tsu Brussels Automobile Exhibition opened last 


* * * 


new sports model B.N.C., fitted with a supercharger 
as a standard equipment, and built to supply the 
demand for a light car possessing high speed on the 
road with rapid acceleration. As this engine has only 


a total capacity of 1,096 c.c. for its four cylinders, | number of cars on the 
and a wheelbase of a trifle less than eight feet, with | road makes 


| 
a wheel track of three feet nine inches, the car is in | 
practice only a two-seater, yet it can travel on the road | G oO Q D 
| 


The vast increase in the 


| 
| 
| 
Among those exhibited as making their debut is the | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


at about eighty miles an hour if necessary. The super- | 
charger is mounted in front of the engine behind the | B R A K EB S$ 
radiator, and is driven from the front end of the crank- | 

shaft at engine speed by a pair of bevel pinion wheels. 

The bolved to compressor I M Pp E R AT I V E 
or supercharger housing on the offside of the engine, ° 

and the gas outlet pipe is on the opposite side. As a See that yours are lined 
comparison of the extra power this forced draught of with 
the gas mixture produces it is of interest to note that 
the engine, at four thousand revolutions per minute, 
produced twenty-eight and a half brake horse-power 
without the supercharger, and fifty-three brake horse- 
power with it. The crankshaft itself had to be made of 
greater diameter than the normal dimension for an 
engine of this size owing to the higher power 
developed. The use of the supercharger has further 
entailed an increased range of ignition advance. These 
are points that the automobile engineer will have to 
take into consideration when he produces the small 
touring car engine duly supercharged to propel the 
— five or six seating motor carriage of the 
uture. 


FRICTION LININGS 


The Linings that make motoring Safe 


STOCKED BY 
ALL GARAGES 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-cn-le-Frith 


DEPOTS and AGENCIES—London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bristol, Belfast, C try, N tle, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 


* * * 


There is no doubt that the present trend of motor 


| 
design seeks to provide multum in parvo, with the | AN 
horse-power tax in view. Even that most conserva- | 
tive of French firms, Delaunay-Belleville, follows the | 
fashion by producing as its new model at Brussels a | Ex{ 
my Spr overhead valved type of engine rated at | 
a 4,14 tax for its slightly more than two-litre capacity | 
motor. The sheudis clei new features in ies rv LONG LI FE BATTERY 
sign when compared with older models from the work- for Buick car costs only £3 12 6 


shops of this maker. Unit construction of gear-box 
= engine has been adopted, as in most of the modern 
esigns, but one of its special distinguishing features 
is that there are no samicaiaaas brake drums ny brake NO LIGHTING & STARTING TROUBLES if va depend _ 
pedal actuates the front-wheel and transmission brakes 
simultaneously, while the hand-brake operates the 
transmission brake alone. The brake drums on the 
front wheels are particularly larze in diameter, and 
give a wide braking surface for the shoes. 


WITH THE PATENT 


THREADED RUBBER 
INSULATION 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


"Tiss bulk of the business transacted this week 
has been in rubber shares, and the market con- 
tinues to monopolize attention. The issue of the 
74% bonds of the Potash Syndicate of Germany 
was a great success, being very largely oversubscribed. 
I understand that the method employed in placing the 
underwriting of this issue caused considerable dis- 
satisfaction in the Stock Exchange, which, in view of 
the size of the issue, appears strange. The fact that 
the lists closed at 9.15 a.m. on the day of issue, and 
that only the privileged few could obtain prospectuses 
early on the previous day, must have made it very 
difficult for the public to apply. At the moment of 
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Date recommended. Then. Now. Rise. 

Malay and General November 21 85/- 120/- 
Rubber Estates of Johore 37/6 48/6 11). 
Yatiyantota November 28 52/6 57/6 5/- 
Seremban 21/6 29/-xD 7/6 
Kuala Pilah December 5 40/- 43/9 3/9 


Going further back the following list of recom. 
mendations made on May 23 of this year shows inter. 
esting profits : 


Then. Now. Rise. 
Bidor Rubber 42/- 95/- 53/- 
F. M. S. Planters 40/- 90/- 50/- 
Rembau Jelei 26/6 57/6 31/- 
Sembilan Estates ... 36/9 85/- 48/3 


These rises do not include substantial dividends paid 
in the interval. 


| RECOMMMENDATIONS 


writing the allotments are not out; when they are it | 


will probably be found that the public receive only very 
insignificant amounts. It is difficult to see how this 
can be avoided; yet one reluctantly comes to the con- 
clusion that when the success of an issue is assured, 
the public are rarely allowed to participate, but when 
the reverse is the case they are given every facility 
to relieve the issuing houses. These bonds are un- 
doubtedly an excellent investment, and most suitable 
for mixing purposes. 


APEX ARTIFICIAL SILK 
On Monday next an issue of £300,000 8% cumula- 
tive participating preference shares of 41 each will 
be made by the Apex (British) Artificial Silk Limited. 
The company has been formed to carry on the busi- 
ness of Manufacturers of Cellulose Acetate and of 
Spinners and Manufacturers of Fine Grade Artificial 
Silk Yarns, and to acquire the world rights of the 
Apex Artificial Silk Processes. It is claimed that the 
Apex process is a great step in advance of any known 
process, and is fully protected by patents. The process 
has been reported on favourably by several well-known 
experts, and it appears to possess qualifications which 
should ensure commercial prosperity for the company 
acquiring them. These consist of economies in initial 
costs of plant, the reduction of skilled labour to a mini- 
mum, and a product that will meet an already existing 
demand for an artificial silk of a uniformly high 
quality, not merely readily dyed to any shade, but 
easily cross dyed. The company is to be brought out 
under excellent auspices, the personnel of the Board 
showing a close connexion with the firm of Messrs. A. 
Boake Roberts and Company, the well-known fine 
chemical manufacturers. Mr. A. E. Berry, who as 
chairman and managing director of Manbre Sugar and 
Malt Limited has achieved such excellent results for 
that company, appears as a director. There is an air 
of quiet, confident efficiency about the company which 
compares favourably with the more flamboyant methods 
adopted by other new artificial silk companies. 

In view of the above facts and that the Technical 
Committee and Consulting Chemists are men whose 
opinion carries weight in scientific circles I feel 
justified in strongly recommending this issue. The 
preference shares are cumulative and participating, 
the participating rights probably leading to the shares 
receiving more than double the fixed rate at the end 
of the first full year’s working. The necessary plant, 
which is easily procurable, should be installed within 
six months in the factory already established, and an 
output of ten tons of artificial silk per week obtained. 


RUBBER 


The activity in Rubber Shares continues, and shows 
no sign of waning. The following table shows how 
recommendations made in these notes in the last few 
weeks have fared : 


In view of the great interest in rubber shares, | 

give herewith some further recommendations : 

1. Ledang Rubber Plantations. 

2. Batu Tiga. 

3. Central Perak. 

4. Dangan. 
TEA 

I have received a copy of Denton’s review of tea 

and tea shares, and recommend a perusal of it to those 
interested in this class of share. The position of tea 
and tea companies appears to be verging on that state 
when tea share activity should be imminent. It is not 
easy to find a good tea share fairly easily procurable 
at a moderate price, but I think the £1 share of the 
Glentaffe Tea Estates Ltd. comes into this category. 
The present price of these shares is 25s., and I think 
they offer scope for capital appreciation and good 
dividends, and I therefore recommend them as an 
attractive tea share investment for a twelve months’ 
lock-up. 


THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS 
I have received a brochure entitled ‘ The Hundred 
Best Investments,’ which is issued by the British, 


ABROAD 


By issuing Circular Notes 
the Westminster Bank 
enables its customers to 
carry money abroad in a 
convenient manner which 
unites the advantages of 
an international Bank 
Note witha minimum risk 
from theft. They are issued 
at {10 and {25 and are 
obtainable through 
any branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
| HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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% Foreign and Colonial Corporation Limited, Gresham | 
me Street, E.C.2, and find it very interesting reading. I | from CAPT. E. B. B. 
= do not say that I entirely agree with the compilers ms “ . TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
5/9 that the 100 investments they have chosen are the best | 11. ping Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
100, but a considerable number of them are, in my | (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1980) 
— opinion, entitled to their place. The introductory | Ak 
inter matter deals with the investment outlook, and the 4 $25 
£ opinion is expressed that neither a trade boom nor a | ° W 
rilous depression may be anticipated, but rather a | CA An 
improvement which may lead to bigger | ‘mas ork 
fj ings during the next year or two. ‘ 
The recommendation of the Directors of Vickers to 
reorganize the Company and reduce the capital should hapfainaos ti thou a 
cause no surprise. Considering the situation of heavy a“ 
industries in this country during the last few years, Sands 
and the fact that the £1 shares of Vickers stand at * sea 
7s., the recommendation is bold and sensible. The W ote MA 
capital is to be reduced from £26,500,000 to Com . i 
18,289,678, which means reducing the nominal value w ith 
of the £1 ordinary share to 6s. 8d. The method where- At 
by this decision has been arrived at is novel and & na Me 
f tea thoroughly sound. An expert committee, consisting of hease 4 Wwe «< 4 
those Mr. McKenna, Mr. Docker and Sir William Plender, Abing> 
of tea was invited to report on the financial position and the 
state management. Their report shows that the serious or1,, 
adie situation is due to the world-wide depression in trade, a) \ours<- 
pes to certain unremunerative investments that have been Pp ——— 
f the made, and to faults of management. Certain Directors lpahe Son 
eid are to be retired, and three management boards set a t Dalen 
= up, industrial, armaments and_ ship-building, and f Man 
good finance. No attempt is to be made to interfere with 944 wom 4 
san the rights of preferential capital, which is to be left ga Rvtbonally . 
nths intact. The holders of preferred shares too often have 
to forfeit their rights when a company does badly Adévess : ee E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
. ° ° ational Institute for the Blind 
without sharing in surplus profits when the company 226 Great Portland Street, 
ial does well. The Directors of Vickers are to be con- London, W.1. 
“rs gratulated for facing the situation and taking the only mee ae 


course which is possible for a company in this class of 


industry. Taurus 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


HE development of West Africa by Europeans 

is the result of forces which have impelled men 

to leave their own country in order to satisfy 
human desires such as the lust for war, the search for 
treasure, the religious call to convert primitive 
peoples and the spirit of patriotism, expressed in some 
Imperial idea. War with the natives was constant in 
one part of the country or another until 1900, when 
the last Ashanti campaign was fought. The spirit of 
adventure in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries first 
brought the English, French, Dutch and Portuguese 
in large numbers to the shores of Guinea and the Gold 
Coast in search of gold. Nothing, perhaps, does 
more to develop a new country rapidly than mining, 
but it was really the slave trade that developed the 
west coast of Africa up till 1807, when it was 
abolished by the English. 

The nineteenth century was remarkable for a burst 
of missionary fervour in Europe, and the altruists 
followed the fortune hunters to West Africa; often, 
by acting also as pioneers, they played a part in build- 
ing up unexplored territories. Finally, it is to the 
patriotic endeavours of the chartered companies, and 
a line of governors and English officials, that the 
work of consolidating those portions of West Africa 
which make up the British Empire is due.  Inter- 
necine war has ceased and interest now centres on 
economic progress, the laying out of railways, roads 
and harbours, and the exploitation of natural wealth. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to inspire 
the people of this country with a true understanding 
of the importance of West Africa as a unit in the 
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Mr. Murray Announces 


IDEALISM AND 
FOREIGN POLICY : 


A Study of the Relations of Great Britain with France 
and Germany, 1860-1878. 


By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Phil.D. 
2l1s. net. 


‘*She has produced a trenchant and vigorous criticism 
of the whole political attitude of those days, a criticism 
which is based on a careful study of the diplomatic records. 
The result is a book which is both interesting and 
attractive.’’—Times. 


John Murray, 50a Albemarle St., London, W.1 


Mr. Murray Announces 


BERNADOTTE : 
PRINCE AND KING, 1810-1844 


By the 
Rt. Hon. Sir DUNBAR PLUNKET 
BARTON, Bt., P.C., K.C. 


Author of ‘‘ Bernadotte : The First Phase,” etc. 
This is the last volume of the trilogy on the romantic 
and almost unique career of the Gascon peasant who 
became a reigning sovereign. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
‘*A piece of history which reads like romance."’ 
—Sunday Times. 


John Murray, 50a Albemarle St., London, W.1 
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British Empire than the visit of the Prince of Wales. 


That he should go there at all did much to disprove | 


the idea which still lingers that West Africa is ‘* the 
white man’s grave.’’ For the native population his 
visit was more than symbolic of the Imperial idea. 
Loyal as they are, actually to see the heir apparent 
was to appreciate the nature of the throne they serve. 
If the Prince of Wales presented the idea of Empire 
to West Africa, the exhibition at Wembley introduced 
to many people of the Empire the meaning of West 
Africa. The crown colonies in West Africa are new 
countries judged by modern conditions, but they 
realize that in an age of propaganda nothing could 
be more important for countries still in process of 
development than to make known to the world their 
material resources. Wembley was just such an 
opportunity. 

The Prince of Wales’s tour took him to Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Gambia 
was, Owing to its early settlement, in a sense the 
foundation stone of our African Colonial Empire. 
Like Gambia the trade of Sierra Leone is insignificant, 
its wealth consisting mostly of indigenous trees such 
as the oil palm. Discovered by the Portuguese, the 


colony owes its crigins to the philanthropists. A | 


settlement was begun after the American War of 
Independence for negroes discharged from the army 
and navy at the close of the war. Freetown, the 
capital, proved to be of some importance during the 
late war as naval base on the Atlantic. The Gold 
Coast, which has an area greater than that of the 
United Kingdom, is at once, with the exception of 
Nigeria, the largest, the best known and the most 
promising of our West African possessions. What 
strikes one most on arrival is the multiplicity of towns 
along the coast, built by the Portuguese, Dutch, 
Swedish and English, who in the early days competed 
for gold and built forts against one another. The 
Danish forts were bought by the English in 1850 for 
£10,000. It was not until the end of the century, 
however, that the wars between the Fanti, often 
assisted by the English, and the Ashanti ceased. 
Disease has been almost eliminated. The climate con- 
tinues to be as trying as before, but the clearance of 
swamps, improved sanitation and inoculation have 
made the country so safe for Europeans that the death 
rate is less than that of London. Romantically called 
the Gold Coast, it is less by reason of its mineral 
wealth that the colony is prosperous than on 
account of cocoa. The plant introduced forty years 
ago from Fernando Po has flourished so exceedingly 
that now half the world’s supply is produced there. 
The plantations are run, not by Europeans with native 
labour, but by the negroes themselves. Other 
sources of wealth are mahogany, manganese and 
bauxite, used for the manufacture of aluminium—-so 
far little exploited, but of great potential wealth. As 
regards minerals the last annual figure for the export 
of gold amounted to £852,585. 

The problems of transport and population are inter- 
allied. There is a scarcity of population, and while 
the natives are intelligent they are disinclined for 
work, particularly in the mines underground. Where 
much labour is required for portering there is less 
available for the actual production of goods, but the 
authorities in the Gold Coast tackled this problem by 
the construction of the Central Provinces Railway and 
3,600 miles of motor roads. One reason for the 
relatively large passenger traffic is that professional 
letter writers are paid according to the length of the 
letter they have to write, so that a deal face to face 


| is more effective than the wordy profusions of the 
letter writers. Besides, the longer a journey is the 
| better the negroes like it. More serious has been the 
Jack of harbour facilities. |The somewhat primitive 
| equipment at Sekondi was found quite inadequate for 
| the expanding trade, and, lest the progress of the 
colony should be throttled, it was decided to build 
afresh at Takoradi. Partly with this object the loan 
of 44,628,000 was recently issued in London. 

At present political questions hardly exist, 
but we have the example of India before us and 
experience of the difficulties which arise between the 
rulers and the ruled. The negroes now take only a 
small part in municipal affairs, but presently they will 
take a larger share in administration and it is from 
this point of view rather than that of economic pro- 
gress—already set upon a firm base—that the 
foundation of a college at Achimota near Accra, the 
capital of the Gold Coast, is important. Achimota 
will be the greatest native university in Africa and it 
will do much to develop a civilization peculiar to the 
west coast, and will finally dispel the bad name 
associated in the European mind with West Africa 
in former days. - 


NIGERIA 


HERE has been perhaps no quality more char- 
acteristic of the English people in history than 
its ability to produce individuals with a genius 
for exploring new countries and administering primi- 
tive races. Sir George Taubman-Goldie, the ‘‘ Founder 
of Nigeria,’’ who died only a few months ago, was an 
example of the ‘‘ sahib ’’ type in the best sense of the 
word. The history of modern Nigeria, the largest unit 
in the Empire after the self-governing dominions, India 
and Tanganyika, is connected at every point with the 
life of Goldie. He revived the method of government 
by chartered companies, setting the example followed 
by Cecil Rhodes in South Africa and Sir William 
Mackinnon in East Africa. 

Nigeria was first known to the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century and flourished under the slave trade. 
Among the first of the pioneers to explore the interior 
two centuries later was Mungo Park, who pushed up 
the Niger bed, and his discoveries were confirmed by 
Lander in 1830. Goldie first went there in 1877; while 
the earlier efforts of the British Government at estab- 
lishing colonies on the Niger had ended in disastrous 
failure, Goldie conceived the idea of founding a 
government ‘‘ which would give peace and security 
both to natives and to white men.’’ By 1879 he had 
amalgamated all the trading companies into one, and 
he applied for a charter, but received no support from 
home. The ‘‘ scramble for Africa ’’ began, and Gam- 
betta encouraged two French trading companies on 
the Lower Niger, whose continued settlement would 
have jeopardized the whole of Goldie’s labours. He 
did everything in his power to oust his rivals, multi- 
plied his trading stations and poured out money to the 
chiefs. Finally the French companies were bought 
out, and at the Berlin Conference in 1884 Goldie was 
able to say that on the Lower Niger only the British 
flag flew. The efforts of Bismarck in the following 
years to secure the Lower Niger failed in face of 
Goldie’s energy, and at length in 1898 a treaty was 
signed with France and Germany securing the frontiers 
of Nigeria to the British. Goldie continued to govern 
the country from the offices of the Niger company in 
London. The last war of the Niger company was in 
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(897, against the Nupe and Illorin, over whom a 


of Goldie. The Niger Company surrendered its 
charter and the administration was taken over by the 
|mperial Government; Sir Frederic Lugard served 
under the regime. The peaceful work of building up 
the country was disturbed in 1914. A remarkable 
feature of the eighteen months’ campaign in the 
Cameroons, in which the whole of the British forces 
in West Africa were engaged, was the way in which 
the Nigerians stood up against modern methods ot 
fighting. It was, however, in East Africa that the 
spirit of the West African Frontier Force was seen at 
its best. The mobility and adaptability of the Nigerian 
forces were such that they were actually in training 
for the campaign in Palestine shortly before the 
Armistice. 

The modern significance of Nigeria lies in its 
economic development, and the information from that 
country presents a bewildering record of statistics of 
growing exports and imports, of increase in road con- 


crease of wealth of every kind—phenomena, in fact, 
familiarly associated with the application of modern 
appliances to virgin natural assets. 
mangrove swamps and dense belts of forest, it has 
been opened up, and to secure an outlet to the sea for 
home trade the bar in Lagos harbour, for many years 
a serious obstacle, was removed by dredging. The 
railways have largely been constructed with a special 
view to coping with the tin mining industry in Northern 
Nigeria, situated on the Banchi Plateau. The exports 
of tin from Nigeria last year were about 9,000 tons, 
with a value of £1,425,000. In cocoa, Nigeria should 
presently rival the Gold Coast for quantity. Cotton 
growing is conducted as a native industry, and not oa 
the plantation system, and as such has not yet reaclied 
a scientific level. The climate, however, seems to be 
suitable and it is most important that there should be 
cotton growing areas in the British Empire. The time 
may not be far distant when there will be an insuffi- 
ciency of American cotton for export to satisfy our 
needs. Cotton and the oil palm industry are really the 
two big economic problems in Nigeria, both largely for 
the same reasons—the system of land tenure and the 
special characteristics of the native population. 

In the oil palm question in Nigeria there are two 


idea of the British Empire as a trustee for the rights 
and welfare of native races, and the second is the 
idea of exploiting a colony by developing it on capita- 
listic lines. The oi! palm in Nigeria, hitherto an un- 
challenged monopoly, is threatened by competition 
from Sumatra. In the Dutch Colonies palms are 
raised in well ordered plantations under scientific super- 
vision with plenty of Chinese labour on a wages basis. 


Lugard, provides for the ‘‘ nationalization of the lands 
of the Protectorate ’’—the land is the property of the 
people, held in trust for them by their chiefs, who have 
not the power of alienation. 

In the Belgian Congo the interests of the natives, 
working on a wages system, have been well guarded 
and perhaps a development of the idea, which receives 
some sympathy from Sir Frederic Lugard, affords the 
best solution, namely a system of free collection of the 
fruit by the natives with the obligation to sell to the 
mill owners at a fair price in return for benefits re- 
ceived. The idea of exploiting our colonial posses- 
‘ions with foreign capital on European lines, and 
thereby largely increasing their potential wealth, is 


continuance of our rule in West Africa. The problem 
's fundamental in our Colonial administration and it 
affects, in Nigeria, cotton as much as the oil palm. 
Its successful solution is important for our own wel- 
fare as well as for that of the native people. 
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speedy victory was won under the personal leadership | 


struction and freight carried on the railways, of in- . 


A country full of . 


conflicting ideas of broad significance. The first is the | 


The land policy in Nigeria, sponsored by Sir Frederic 


frequently in conflict with the idea of our trusteeship | 
or native peoples—the justification, after all, for the | 
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“Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail—” 
And give a man a safety-razor he can shave 
with for the rest of his life—a man’s razor, 
a British razor, a Rolls Razor. 
What makes the Rolls different from every 
other razor? The secret is in the blade— 
and the blade is in the box. A hollow- 
ground blade of the good old style. You 
strop it in the box and you hone it in the 
box. That is the good new style—operations 
of pr:cision and finesse automatically done. 
Every morning you shave with the same 
blade, but every morning you make it a 
new blade. Every morning, then, you 
have a perfect shave, with no new b:ades 
to buy and throw away. 
And this is guaranteed in writing for 
five years. 


All the on chemists, stores, cutlers 


and hairdressers now sell two models. 
New “Popular” Model 
in hammered-silver- 2 5 
plated case- - - - al 
Standard Model 
ngraved silver- 


ROLL 
RAZO 


Costs nothing for blades 


A SPLENDID PRESENT 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


| 
| 


| ROLLS RAZOR, LTD., 1 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
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THE GOLD COAST COLONY 


gone ages will know something of the 

wonderful story of West Africa. It is now 
time for the business man to get wise with 
reference to that portion of the British Empire. 
All who study this subject will be gripped with 
the fascinating lure of that country. 

The discoveries in South Africa, as regards 
mineral wealth, have been made within living 
memory, while the records of the Gold Coast date 
back to six centuries before the birth of Christ. 

lt is strange to think that, during the period 
in which the early Britons were staining their 
skin with woad, adventurers from all quarters 
were securing gold from the Coast of Guinea. 
It is probable that in those days caravans were 
crossing the Sahara Desert to collect rich treasure 
from the western side of the African Continent, 
and much of the gold and ivory for the embellish- 
ment of the Temple of King Solomon may have 
come from West Africa. 

As time went on, traders became more enter- 
prising and went farther afield, and it may 
reasonably be assumed that the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea secured their sup- 
plies of gold from this quarter. 

The story of the Gold Coast is a romance which 
will captivate the attention of anyone with the 
power to visualize the happenings of the past, 
or the possibilities of the future. 

The language of one of the West African tribes 
vives an illuminating translation of our word 
‘** evangelist.’’ The meaning is: ‘‘ The man who 
brings the embers.’ When shall we see the man 
who will bring the embers and fire us with an 
enthusiastic appreciation of our West African 
possessions ? 

It took Cecil Rhodes, the man with a vision 
and a passion for the British Empire, to create 
a spirit of Imperialism and secure the most 
valuable portions of South Africa for the British 
peoples. Cecil Rhodes devoted all his powers to 
fanning the embers, spent his life and fortune in 
combating opposition, and to-day we are proud 
of the great Imperialist who added to our Empire 
areas equal in size to about one-half of Europe 
and recognized the possibility of the Cape to 
Cairo route. 

Experience teaches us that the need or oppor- 
tunity provides the man, and we wonder when 
the Cecil Rhodes of West Africa will arise and 
enthuse the world with the story of the riches 
of that country. It is inevitable that he will 
come; the question is, who will it be, when will 
he come, and where will he come from? Will he 
be one from a noble line, a commercial magnate 
seeking new fields to conquer, or someone from 
the ranks of Labour, who will feel the call to a 
great work? 

The story of the Gold Coast is something like 
a fairy tale, but it has the merit of being a true 
story. It was in 1553 that two English ships 
brought about 14 cwts. of gold to this country, 
and the news spread over Europe. Adventurers 
from France, Denmark, Holland, and Sweden 
were in turn seeking for treasure in the Land 
of Gold. 

In 1672 King Charles II granted a Charter 
to the Royal African Company, and huge for- 
tunes were made from the traffic in gold and 
slaves. This company lost its monopoly in 1700, 


“Leone who study the records of by- 
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and was followed by the African Company of 
Merchants, which was subsidized by the Govern- 
ment in 1750. The suppression of the slave trade 
in 1807 stopped this enterprise, and the Crown 
took over the forts, settlements, ete. British 
influence steadily increased, and was consoli- 
dated by the Ashanti War in 1873-4. 

Private enterprise then did much toward the 
development of the Colony, financial and com- 
mercial interests in London and Liverpool play- 
ing a leading part. Trade and industry was 
active all along the coastal regions, but difficul- 
ties of transport, etc., hindered any great exten- 
sions into the interior. The luxuriance of the 
tropical growths made travelling difficult and 
tedious. Only native bush paths were available, 
and all loads were carried on the heads of native 
boys. Despite these hindrances steady progress 
was made. Good pioneering work was accom- 
plished by the unsparing efforts of individuals 
and firms. Little or no help was given from 
Government quarters for many years, and the 
pioneers had to depend on their own efforts and 
resources. But there has been a marked change 
during the last decade. Earnest and energetic 
men have been in official control, and no effort 
has been spared to assist in the development and 
advancement of the Colony. 

The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 

One might at this point note some official state- 
ments with reference to the Gold Coast Colony : 

(a) It is larger than Great Britain. 

(b) It is not the ‘‘ White Man’s Grave,’ the 
death-rate there among Europeans being 
less than that of London. 

(c) There are over 400 miles of railways open, 
and important extensions are nearing 
completion. 

(d) About 4,000 miles of motorable roads open 
to traffic. 

(e) The first victory to the Allies in the Great 
War, which wrested from Germany its 
most prosperous Colony—Togoland mea- 
suring 36,500 square miles—was effected 
on August 26, 1914, almost entirely by 
the Gold Coast Regiment, which thereafter 
did yeoman service in other fields. 

The present trade conditions in the Colony are 
good, and it is interesting to note that about 
7o per cent. of the imports come from the 
United Kingdom. The .imports for 1923 totalled 
£8,448,862, an advance of £548,323 over the 
previous year. The exports for 1923 were 
£8,959,212, being £623,812 more than those for 
the corresponding period. 

The lack of harbours has always been the 
drawback to trade extensions on the Gold Coast, 
the Atlantic surf beating on the entire coastline 
of about 330 miles. All imports and exports 
have been carried on with the aid of surf-boats. 
This is necessarily an expensive and hazardous 
process. The Government of the Colony is now 
dealing with this problem in a masterly fashion, 
and a fine harbour at Take adi is rapidly near- 
ing completion. It should be in operation during 
1926, when ocean-going steamers will load and 
unload at the quays. This harbour will give a 
great stimulus to the trade of the Colony. 
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A general impression about the Gold Coast 
Colony is that its only source of revenue lies in 
its mineral wealth. It will surprise many people 
to learn of its agricultural products. 

Nearly forty years ago some cocoa plants were 
introduced into the Colony from Fernando Po. 
A proportion of these plants flourished, and in 
due course cocoa became an important source of 
revenue. The first export of cocoa beans was in 
1891, and the weight was about 80 lbs. The 
production increased rapidly and is now approach- 
ing 250,000 tons per annum, or about 50 per 
cent. of the world’s production. 

This Colony is expected to become a large 
exporter of cotton. 

About 75 per cent. of the world’s output of 
mahogany comes from West Africa. 

Vegetable oils are exported in large quantities, 
and have always produced important revenue to 
the Colony. It is anticipated that an export trade 
in fruit will be developed, as pineapples, oranges, 
limes, and grape fruit flourish in the country. 
The cultivation of bananas on a large scale is 
contemplated in the near future. 

Turning to the mineral resources of the Colony, 
we naturally think first of gold, as it was from 
this precious metal that the Colony derived its 
name. We have already referred to the earlier 
stages of the gold industry in the Colony. In 
1704 Bosman, the Dutch historian, wrote: 
‘* Akim furnishes as large quantities of gold as 
any land | know.”’ 

During the reign of Charles II, sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns minted from Gold Coast metal 
were found to have an additional value because 
of the purity and richness of the gold. <A pre- 
mium of 5 per cent. was established, or 21s. for 
each pound, and the coins were known as guineas 
on account of the gold having come from the 
Coast of Guinea. 

A striking proof of the mineral wealth of the 
Gold Coast is found in the estimates that the 
gold shipments to Europe between 1700 and 1g00 
were of the value of more than £/100,000,000. 

Internecine disturbances throughout the coun- 
try made any serious or permanent mining pro- 
grammes out of the question until the military 
campaign which culminated in 1874 with the cap- 
ture of Kumasi, and the crushing of the military 
power of Ashanti, which had been the cause of 
many troubles. 

The year 1877 may be considered as the com- 
mencement of the mining development on the 
Gold Coast. The pioneers laboured under enor- 
mous difficulties. As there were no roads, all 
stores and machinery had to be taken up-country 
on the heads of native porters—a question of 
huge expense and long delays. In spite of these 
serious drawbacks good progress was made. 
This will be evident from the following figures : 


Year. Fine ounces. Sterling value. 
1913... ... 388,126 £:1,648,769 
1915 404,780 415,719,637 
1916 383,650 £:1,629,746 
364,706 4155495274 
igi8 314,861 4153379537 
QiQ 295,226 41,254,257 
1920... 207,500 £881,483 
1921 203,394 £863,979 
1922 to 31/3 55,065 £236,485 


From April, ’22, 
to March, ’23 204,072 £866,501 
2 


£852,585 


1924 200,71 


An official note in the 1925 report from the 
Geological Survey Department says: ‘*‘ A much 
greater yield could be obtained annually if suffi- 
cient African labour could be secured for under- 
ground work. This could be done also by 
reducing the cost of breaking the ore, and in- 
creasing the output, by the substitution of jack- 
hammer drills for hand drills, as has recently 
been proved by the Taquah and Abosso Consoli- 
dated Mines.”’ 

Very important developments are following on 
the finding of diamonds in Gold Coast Colony. 
The first discovery of the precious stones was 
made in 1919 by Mr. A. E. Kitson, Director of 
the Geological Survey of Gold Coast Colony, at 
Abomosu, near the Birim River in Eastern Akim. 

Official figures relating to diamond exports give 
ample proof of the importance of this new source 
of wealth in the Colony. 


During 1920 102 Carats were exported. 
1921 8315, » 
1922 51395 ” ” 
” 1923 9,547 ” ” ” 
” 1924 64,732 ” ” ” 

For ten months to June, 1925, the recoveries 
totalled 115,000 carats, valued at £153,947. 
Comparing with the previous period these figures 
show an increase, in ten months, of 77 per cent. 
in weight and g3 per cent. in value. Modern 
plants are now being installed, and a steady and 
sustained increase in the production may be 
expected. 

Manganese exists in large quantities in the 
Colony, the present output being in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1,000 tons daily. 

Important discoveries of bauxite have been 
made, and this new source of revenue will be 
developed without delay. 

Some particulars of a few of the pioneer con- 
cerns operating in the Colony may be interesting : 


AKIM, LIMITED, 

to-day represents one of the earliest groups which 
for years carried on important development work. 
The Kingdom of Akim has been celebrated for 
its gold for over 2,000 years, and the above- 
named company holds some of the most valuable 
concessions in Akim. Much time was occupied, 
and large sums were expended, at the time 
when difficulties of transport were acute, but 
good progress was being made when the Great 
War started in 1914. After the war the finances 
of the companies were adjusted, and Akim, 
Limited, was formed with an authorized capital 
of £500,000. 

This company owns about 20 square miles of 
selected ground, known to be rich in gold. 
During the period of prospecting and develop- 
ment many thousands of tons of gold-bearing 
gravels were washed with satisfactory results, 
and many millions of tons are awaiting treatment. 

In addition to alluvial gold areas, Akim, 
Limited, owns the recently discovered gold reefs 
near Kibbi, and the company has been fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Cyril E. Parsons, 
A.R.S.M., M.I.M.M., an engineer of world-wide 
repute, to inspect and report on these reefs. 
The preliminary work is now proceeding, and a 
reasonable indication of the prospects lies in the 
fact that Mr. Parsons has returned to the pro- 
perty in order to take charge of the opening-up 
of the reefs. It is important to remember that 
the original discovery of diamonds was made on 
the territory of Akim, Limited, and this company 
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still owns the area on Abomosu. Akim, Limited, 
sold diamondiferous areas to, and retains a large 
share interest in— 


THE WEST AFRICAN DIAMOND 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 

This company owns diamond rights over some 
20 square miles of picked ground in Akim. Pro- 
specting and development work has been in pro- 
gress for about two years on about 3} square 
miles of ground, and, matters having reached 
the stage when a forward programme is fully 
justified—over one million carats of diamonds 
having been proved—a modern plant has been 
sent out and erected, and the production of dia- 
monds on a commercial scale is expected to com- 
mence before the end of 1925. Additional plant 
will be provided, and it is anticipated that the 
West Atrican Diamond Syndicate will become a 
large producer. 

GOLD COAST EXPLORERS, LIMITED, 
until recently a company of which few people had 
knowledge, has suddenly jumped into prominence 
and importance on account of having purchased 
the celebrated PrEsteEA Brock ‘‘ the show- 
mine of Gold Coast Colony. More _ than 
£2,000,000 have been spent on this property, 
and the equipment is lavish and complete. The 
mine has been opened to a depth of 1,500 ft., 
there are 15 levels, and the developments at depth 
show very satisfactory gold values. 

Difficulties with regard to finance caused the 
Prestea Company to be forced into liquidation, 
and something in the nature of a sensation was 
caused when it was announced that Gold Coast 
Explorers, Limited, had purchased the entire 
assets of the Prestea Block ‘* A ’’ for £20,000. 

It has been stated that the surface plant has 
been valued for insurance purposes at £, 305,000. 

Drastic economies are being made in working 
and administration expenses, and __ profitable 
results are expected for 1926. It would appear 
that the rich reward, for which the old owners 
waited so long,may accrue to the new proprietors. 
WEST AFRICAN MAHOGANY COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 


owns one of the largest concessions in the 
Colony, with exclusive timber, mining, and sur- 
face rights over 145 square miles. The company 
has waited many years for transport facilities, 
and the Government has now built an extension 
of the Central Provinces Railway through the 
centre of the concession. 

Shipments of mahogany logs have commenced, 
and should now arrive at regular intervals. The 
timber is of fine quality and realizes satisfactory 
prices on the home markets; costs being low, 
good profits should be earned. The company 
owns large forests which abound with mahogany 
trees, five or six known mines, and extensive 
areas suitable for the cultivation of bananas, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar, maize, and other food crops. 

GOLD COAST SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
is a small concern interested in financing sound 
propositions in Gold Coast Colony. This syndi- 
cate has only been in existence for a few months, 
but is known to have carried through some satis- 
factory and profitable transactions. 

ATTA GOLD COMPANY, LIMITED, 
was formed to work the alluvial gold gravels on 
the Asiakwa and other areas belonging to Akim, 
Limited. An extensive programme for develop- 
ment is now in progress under the direction of 
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experienced engineers. Production is expected to 
commence about the end of 1925. 


EXPORTS OF DIAMONDS FROM THE GOLD COAST COLONY. 


920, 102 carats. 
1921, 631 carats. 
1922. 5305 carats. 
1923. 9547 carats. 


NOTES 


The Gotp Coasr GOVERNMENT has issued a 
Loan of £/4,628,000 at 44 per cent., the issue 
price being £94, repayable in 1956. This Loan 
is raised to meet the cost of construction of the 
Takoradi Harbour, the Central Province Railway, 
and other railway and harbour works in the 
Colony. Interest is payable half-yearly on 
January 1 and Juiy 1. Repayable at par on 
January i, 1956. This stock is a full trustee 
security, yielding about 4% per cent. (including 
redemption). It should appeal to trustees by 
reason of its long currency. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Gold Coast 
Colony, General Sir Gordon Guggisberg, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., has returned to the 
Coast after a brief visit to England. 

Local enthusiasm caused by the visits of the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Marie Louise has 
had a marked effect throughout the Colony, and 
has caused a steady growth of good feeling 
between the Government and the natives. 

Speaking at Manchester on November 2, the 
Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore, Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, said that he was satisfied 
that an immensely larger volume of production in 
West Africa could be quickly brought about if 
the appalling waste of labour now incurred in 
transport could be dispensed with, and the labour 
now wasted could be transferred to primary pro- 
duction. In one region he had visited, a single 
goods train could do in four hours what now 
required 2,000 porters to do in eight days. We 
were only beginning to tap the huge natural 
resources of Africa, and he believed that the 
twentieth century was going to be Africa’s cen- 
tury. What an opportunity for England! 

It is anticipated that the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies will, early in the New 
Year, pay an official visit to the Gold Coast 
Colony. This opportunity for studying local con- 
ditions on the spot should have a beneficial effect, 
and result in increased co-operation between the 
local administrators and the Colonial Office. 

Colonel J. H. Levey, D.S.O., the General 
Manager of the Gold Coast Section at Wembley 
Exhibition, has been appointed Director of Com- 
mercial Intelligence for the Gold Coast Colony. 
Colonel Levey will shortly leave for an official 
tour of the Colony, and on his return wii! take 
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charge of the Gold Coast Information Bureau 
which is to be established in Abbey House, West- 
minster. This will be the first institution of its 
kind established by a Crown Colony, and will 
provide official information on any subject con- 
nected with the Gold Coast Colony. 

Mr. A. E. Kitson, C.M.G., C.B.E., Director 
of Geological Survey, Gold Coast, has returned 
to the Colony. The Gold Coast Geological Survey 
has published in booklet form the address recently 
given by Mr. Kitson on the mineral and water- 
power resources of the Gold Coast. 

The recent increase of capital by the African 
and Eastern Trade Corporation, Limited, may be 
taken as an indication of increasing trade in the 
Gold Coast Colony. 

Those who are inclined to estimate the success 
of the Wembley Exhibition in terms relating to 
the gate-money should consider the point of view 
with regard to educational, patriotic, and com- 
mercial advantages. Kemember that during the 
two seasons some 27,000,000 visitors passed the 
turnstiles, and that about 20,000,000 of them 
inspected the Gold Coast section. Each one must 
have been wiser for the visit, and all must have 
been impressed by the wonders of the British 
Empire. This must have a value, although it 
cannot be expressed in 4-s.-d., but big advan- 
tages lie in the fact that business men from al] 
quarters of the globe were making inquiries with 
reference to the imports and exports of the 
Colony, and lasting trade benefits should result. 

The Gold Coast is giving a lead in education 
by founding a college that will fit the African 
to take his place in all walks of life. The Gold 
Coast Government has devoted £/500,000 to the 
foundation of the Prince of Wales’s College at 
Achimota. There will be a staff of fifty teachers 
selected from five continents, and accommodation 
will be provided for about 800 students. Achimota 
is destined to influence not oniy the Gold Coast, 
not only the whole of West Africa, but directly 
and indirectly the entire African Continent. 

The natives from the Gold Coast employed at 
the Wembley Exhibition, having returned home, 
will doubtless have much to relate about their 
experiences in England. The loyalty of the Gold 
Coast native is beyond question, and their impres- 
sions of the Military Tattoo will be spread all 
through the Colony. The natives at Wembley, 
delighted by the military display, were keenly 
aware that it represented the Empire of which 
they were a part. 

The Gold Coast has an area of 78,650 square 
miles, and includes Gold Coast Colony, 23,490 
square miles; Ashanti, 24,650 square miles; and 
Northern Territories, 30,600 square miles; but 
with the Western portion of Togoland, under 
British mandate, 13,040 square miles, a total 
area of 91,690 square miles; 54,000 square miles 
are believed to be mineralized. 

Gold Coast Explorers, Limited, is now working 
the flotation process of Mineral Separations, 
Limited, on the Prestea Mine. 

In 1850 all the Danish possessions on the Gold 
Coast — including Christiansborg Castle, the 
official residence of the Governor of the Colony 
~—were purchased by the British for 410,000. A 
present-day valuation would be interesting. 

The Gold Coast Colony has great trade advan- 
tages over other Colonies in that it is only 
fourteen days from the English markets. 

In 1924 the imports of the Gold Coast totalled 
253,835 tons, and the exports 501,818 tons. The 
need for Takoradi Harbour is very evident. 


In Gold Coast there are over 30,000 square 
miles of forests containing many valuable timbers. 

The Gold Coast Government maintains a 
Department of Agriculture for the assistance of 
the industry. The technical staff consists of two 
mycologists, two entomologists, two chemists, 
and a botanist, while there is a provincial staff 
of some nineteen officers who travel regularly 
through the country giving advice and assistance. 
The services of these officers, and all information 
which can be given to the farmers, are entirely 
free. A School of Agriculture and Forestry is 
maintained at Kumasi to train natives for the 
junior staff. These can progress through the 
various grades until they rise to positions similar 
to those held by European officers. Three natives 
at present hold these senior posts. 

An interesting illustration of changes in Gold 
Coast Colony lies in the fact that regular ship- 
ments of Welsh coal have been arranged for the 
Prestea Mine. This will take the place of the 
wood fuel hitherto used in the furnaces, and will 
result in largely increased efficiency of the steam 
and electrical plants. 

Mahogany from the Gold Coast has been realiz- 
ing high prices on the Liverpool market, and it 
is stated that 2,000,000 cubic feet were exported 
during 1924. Official figures show that in six 
years the exports of mahogany logs have 
increased from 1,133 tons to 13,000 tons. 

Though kola nuts have little place in American 
and European markets, there is eager demand 
for them among Mohammedans by reason of the 
stimulating and sustaining properties. Carriers 
are credited with carrying heavy loads astonish- 
ing distances upon no other food than one kola 
nut. Last year’s exports of kola nuts from Gold 
Coast Colony were 15,489,255 Ibs., and these 
figures give very little idea of the extent of the 
industry owing to the fact that large quantities 
are used locally by the Hausa and Northern 
Territories tribes. 

There is a sign of the times in the growth of 
the imports of motor vehicles and bicycles into 
the Colony. As the roads are extended over the 
Colony, motor transport will replace the old 
system of head-porterage and free much labour 
for other departments of industry. 

Of the vessels entering the ports of the Colony 
during 1924, 59 per cent. were British, 10 per 
cent. German, 8 per cent. French, and 6 per cent. 
American. 

The extension of the Central Province Railway 
from Huni Valley has been completed through 
the Mamponsu concession, owned by the West 
African Mahogany Company, and is now being 
continued on the eastern side of the Prah River. 

The mineral resources of the Gold Coast Colony 
—in addition to gold and diamonds—include 
silver, copper, lead, manganese, tin, bauxite, 
arsenic, mica, all of which should be developed 
as transport facilities are increased. 


It should be noted that mining outputs of 


recent times are only from such companies as 
have weathered the storms of past years. Fresh 
capital and modern methods will ensure large 
inerease of values won. 

The possibilities of the development of a new 
industry with regard to citrus fruits is emphasized 
by the fact that a leading firm proposes to erect 
a factory for the treatment of limes. 

Indications point to the establishment of an 
important trade in the shape of sisal production 
for fibre, experimental plantings having given 
satisfactory results. 
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ss MERCHANTS MANUFACTURERS & SHIPOWNERS 


ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 
Africa House, Kingsway, London. W.C.z. 
Africa House, Whitworth Street, Manchester. 


NEW YORK AGENTS 


AFRICAN AND EASTERN TRADING COMPANY INCORPORATED 
26, BEAVER STREET. 
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Establishments and Agencies: 
CANARY ISLANDS IVORYCOAST BELGIAN CONGO MESOPOTAMIA Nas 
SENEGAL GOLD COAST ANGOLA PERSIA 


GAMBIA TOGOLAND) MOROCCO KENYA 
SIERRA LEONE DAHOMEY TURKEY UGANDA 


Cotten Printong Werks, 
Manchester = 


LIBERIA NIGERIA PALESTINE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
CAMEROONS SYRIA 


EXPORTERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MERCHANDISE. 


ALL PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRIES 
IMPORTERS OF tw 
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Cotton Piece Goods Mill, Cotton Printing Works Manchester, 
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STEAMERS AND MOTORSHIPS OF THE 
AFRICAN STEAM SHIP COMPANY (INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1852) AND 
THE BRITISH AND AFRICAN STEAM NAVICATION CO., (CARRYING HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS) 
} MAINTAIN REGULAR SERVICES BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL LONDON - HULL - HAMBURG ROTTERDAM 
ANTWERP ° NEW YORK - MONTREAL & WEST AFRICAN PORTS 
For the rice of P gers the ships on the Lagos Express and Calabar Services call at: Plymouth HOMEWARD BOUND 
- ) Under Contract with the Canadian Government for the conveyance of Mails and Cargo, and the development of Trade with South Africa 
) TAKING CARGO FOR CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN AND DELAGOA BAY ‘ 
> ELDER DEMPSTER AND CO. LIMITED, 
Head Office: COLONIAL HOUSE, LIVERPOOL 4, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON €.C.3 
WULL + ~ MANCHESTER Sd CAROIFF HOPFENMARKT 2, HAMBURG - MONTREAL 
BIRMINGHAM NEW ORLEANS GALVESTON ANDO ° THROUGHOUT - WEST AFRICA 
Daniel Bacon, 26 Beaver Street, New York P. A. Van Es & Co., Rotterdam 
Agence Maritime internationale 8.A., 67, Rempart Ste Catherine, Antwerp - 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Authorised Capital - - - - - £4,000,000 


Subscribed Capital - - - - - £3,000,000 
Paid Up Capital - - - £1,200,000 
Reserve - - - - - £400,000 


Chairman: The Right Hon. The Earl of Selborne, K.G., G.C,M.G. 


Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
General Manager: Leslie Couper, C.M.G. 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER HAMBURG GIBRALTAR 


Agents in New York : Agents in Egypt : 
SE. Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. Lloyds: Bank, Ltd. 


Branches throughout : 


WEST AFRICA MOROCCO CANARY ISLANDS 


PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LTD. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Sarurvay Revigw in which the problem was set. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 


to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2, 

Competitors not complying with these Rules’ will be 
disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 197. 
Two MONARCHS WHO NO REVOLUTION FEAR, 
SECURE TO REIGN WHILE LASTS THIS EARTHLY SPHERE. 


l. North of the Tweed you’ll find it without fail. 
2. The period between we next curtail. 

3. Quaint name for mortal to no dogma bound. 
4. In hungry ear gives forth a welcome sound. 

5. Whitens the bones with which our jaws are set. 
6. Beneath my bed it will contrive to get. 

7. To him Disarmament makes no appeal. 

8. Turns ox to beef, so might of calf make veal. 
9. Formosan plant whose pith ‘ rice-paper ’ yields. 
10. To save the state, unbounded power he wields. 
11. Plain as a pike-staff—true beyond all doubt. 

12. With these your seamstress cuts her patterns out. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 195. 
1Cf. Charles Lamb’s ejaculation :— 
**Oh! here’s Wordsworth says he 
could have written Hamlet, if he’d 
had the mind.”’ 


C himpanze E! 
H ydrange A 
I gnoramu S 
C oncealmen T 


H u 2 Hamlet, v. 1. 

E gnar O 3 ** Rebuke not a scorner, least hee hate 

S tr Ut thee : but rebuke a wise man, and hee 

T renche R will loue thee.”’ 

E quivocatio N2 Prov. ix. 8.—(Geneva Bible.) 

R  ebuk ES A marginal note explains that scorner 
means “‘ them that are incorrigible, 
which Christ calleth dogs and 
swine.”’ 


Acrostic No, 195.—The winner is Mr. A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bath and County Club, Bath, who has selected as his prize 
* The Wit and Wisdom of Queen Bess,’ published at The Bodley 
Head and reviewed in our columns on November 28. Thirteen 
other competitors named this book, 20 chose ‘ The Charteris 
Mystery,’ 14 ‘ Winter,’ 12 ‘ Reminiscences of Marie, Princess 
of Battenberg,’ 11 ‘ The Red Terror in Russia,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: A. H. B., Armadale, R. H. Boothroyd, Bos- 
kerris, lago, Madge, A. M. W. Maxwell, L. M. Maxwell, Owl, 
Peter, F. M. Petty, Plumbago, St. Ives, Vron, C. J. Warden, 
and Zoozoo. 

One, Licht Wronc :—Arbiter, Baitho, Baldersby, R. Bevan, 
Bordyke, C. H. Burton, Carlton, Miss Carter, C. A. S., Ceyx, 
Maud Crowther, D. L., East Sheen, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, 
J. E. Goudge, Jeff, Jokertoo, Katharine, Lar, Lilian, Ruby 
Macpherson, Martha, M. B., M. A. S. McFarlane, Met, G. W. 


Miller, Nedlam, Pussy, R. Ransom, Roid, N. O. Sellam, Sisy- 
phus, F. W. Smith, G. Stewart, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
Trike, J. Doman Turner, Tyro, Mrs. V. G. Wilson, and Zero. 


Two Licurs Wronc :—A. H. M., Apacero, Beechworth, Bolo, 
Buster, Mrs. J. Butler, C. E. C., A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Crayke, 
Dormouse, Reginald Eccles, Cyril E. Ford, Gunton, Hanworth, 
Hetrians, Reginald J. Hope, Vera Hope, Dolmar, Jay, Jop, 
Jorum, F. D. Leeper, John Lennie, Mrs. A. Lole, Margaret, 
Lady Mottram, Oakapple, Penelope, Shorwell, Stanfield, 
M. Story, V. Versturme-Bunbury, A. E. K. Wherry, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yewden, and Zyk. All others more, 

Acrostic No. 194.—One Light wrong: Margaret. 

MarGaretT.—You gave Spurious, not Surreptitious. 

Acrostic No. 193.—Correct: Iago. 

laco.—Regret that your name was accidentally omitted from 
list as printed. You had your proper chance of winning the prize. 

Lar.—You must not curtail a word unless so _ instructed. 
Curates, Constables, etc., have minds. As Chimpanzee occurred 
to you, it is strange that you did not see that it answers the 
light. The catch lies, of course, in the double meaning of the 
phrase ‘** to have a mind.’’ See Note 1. 


We regret that the Acrostic Coupon was inadvertently omitted 
from last week’s issue of the SarurDay Review. Solutions for 
that week have therefore been accepted without a coupon. 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire, 
ASSETS £56,000,060 ANNUAL INCOME £8, 300,009 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 


APPEAL 
to the men and women of our Empire and, ——, to all who value 
the practical example of heroism and humanity. to give generously 
in support of our great Life-boat Service.’ 
We need 1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- To-day 
and be **OQne in a Million,” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in “7 Will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lord Harrowby, oma F. Shee, M.A., 
Honerary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Visitors to London (and Residcuts) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity Grapnic. 


L N D N A brilliant book."—-Tue Times. 


Particularly 

AND By Sir Ed. 7. COOK, Sth Edition Revised. 

ENVI RO N Ss. 30 Maps and Plans. 

NORTH WALES. 


60I'iustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 


80 Liustrations. 


. 716 | 100 Iustrations.. Maps & Plans, 7/6 
| DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, @- 
W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) (France) 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2). PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2/- 


Next 7 
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LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2) BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE Mission, 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE > 
Liangoll Darli gt London—Simpkin’s. Paste and New York— 
Brentano's, Railway Bookstalis aud all Booksellers. of | 
890d 
Ooms fri 
W2. Pa 
‘Saturday Review’ ies: 12.12.1925 |BA 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 12.12. per 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray (Dep 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson a 
Basil Blackwe'l Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's Hay, 
bourne Hodge Routledge Ye you 
Chapman & Fall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low our Over 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount niddleme. 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillaa Stanley Paul TIF 
Foulis Melrose The Bodiey Head Md Garr 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock Ty 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie RN 
Specia 


Q&B™ Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon co 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Nest Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (December 14, 15 and 16.) 
POLA NEGRI and EDMUND LOWE in 

“EAST OF SUEZ” 


From W. Somerset Maugham's Stage Play. 


“PAL MINE” 
starring IRENE RICH, WILLARD LOUIS, PAULINE GARON and 
JOSEPH SWICKARD. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (December 17, 18 and 19.) 
“VLE SHOW YOU THE TOWN” 
starring REGINALD DENNY. 


“THE ADVENTUROUS SEX” 
starring CLARA BOW and HERBERT RAWLINSON. 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
Evenings at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 
XMAS ARRANGEMENTS. 
TWICE DAILY, DEC. 19 TO JAN. 2 (EXCEPT DEC. 24.). 


GLOBE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Evenings at 8.15. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 


MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
LULLABY 
By Edward Knoblock 
LINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4038 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 


THE OLD ADAM 


A Comedy by Cicely Hamilton. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY AT 2.30. 


Literary 


CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 
particulars, post free, Address: Mr. Arthur 
Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading 
fees, Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—MISS S. RUTH SPEAKMAN, 12 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports, 
Minutes, Agenda, Testimonials, duplicated. 


Miscellaneous 


APPEAL 


T, MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 
_ fummage ’? of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


CCOMMODATION in West End Nursing Home for New 
Poor.—The Matron is prepared to receive in the annexe 
' of her home maternity and chronic cases; exceptionally 
$d cuisine and specially trained nurses; maternity, single 
Fooms from 7 gns., and bright, sunny ward 6 gns. inclusive ; 
pronic, Single rooms from 5 gns.—Apply 30 Porchester Square, 
2. Park 4218. 

RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Yours may be worth £2 

per tooth. Call or post for cash.—MESSRS. PAGET 

(Dept. R) 219 Oxford Street and 120 New Bond Street. 


Low 
3lount 
Paul 
ey Head 
jock 


Laurie 


A WARNING 
we your clothes TURNED. Saves buying new ones. Send 
i Pchbaimaeair Suits, Costumes to the ACTUAL tailors—not 
BEAUTIFU Satisfaction Guaranteed. Garments _ returned 
ia Ae JLLY RE-TAILORED like new—Price List free or 
ments for FREE estimate. 
CO., LTD., (Dept 20), 10 Duke Street. London, E.C.3 
*pecialists in Turning since 1886. ’Phone : Avenue 5721. 
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P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. — 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur rw 


London, 8.W. 1; Freiznt or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St., 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Under - Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 


Inability to replace property and 
goods not covered by insurance 
may mean bankruptcy. Complete 
protection can be secured by 
adequate insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 yrs. Reputation The Best Remedy known for 


= COUGHS, COLDS 


fora 
‘Dr. COLLIS BROWNE. INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHEA, COLIC A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE $ NO SUBSTITUTE. 


OOKS.—Alken’s Coloured Prints, ** Cockfighting,’’ 4 for 

£15, 1841; Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions, by 

Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, £2 2s.; Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £415; 
Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Jowett’s Plato, 
5 vols., 1875, £6 6s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The 
Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; 
The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; 
Henry Fielding’s Works, best Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 
12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 
1902, £4 4s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 
vols., £12; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with many rare plates, 
27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Re- 
ligion, with an Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirriemuir ’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Steven- 
son’s Works, ** Vailima ”’ Edit., 26 vols., 438. Send also for 
Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book 
Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS 
WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire 
Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet 
Again. Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; 
Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; 
Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 
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The Saturday Review 


12 December 1925 


OTHERS SEE 


A Selection of Press Opinions of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 


The Outlook 


The ‘* Saturday ” . . . has always been a fearless and out- 
spoken critic of men and things, and it has one great virtue— 
that it never indulges in sentiment or slop, or plays the happy 
hypocrite. 


The Observer 


Its great tradition is a synonym not only of power and 
pungency, but of scholarship made flexible and fluent in the 
service of common thought. 


Public Opinion 


No weekly review has a finer record of clean advocacy and 
straightforward dealing with the problems of the day... . 
It is this fearless presentation of the truth as seen by its succes- 
sion of great editors that has made it famous in the world of 
journalism. 


The Western Evening Herald 


Always true to its policy of discounting pretentiousness, 
sentimentality, and cant. 


The Nation and the Atheneum 


To-day it stands for quality and sincerity in its Toryism, 
while its literary pages gain distinction from such names as 
Gerald Gould and Ivor Brown. The “ Saturday,’’ in a word, 
is still an honour to English journalism. 


The Glasgow Evening News 


Even from its foundation its contents have been notable for 
brilliancy and for that prime quality and test of the written 
word—readability . . . . It stands to-day a worthy example of 
outspoken British journalism, conducted by educated people. 


The Morning Post 


It is already a national institution. 


The Newspaper World 
There has been gathered together a staff well aware of th 
traditions of the paper and anxious to continue them, whik 
much new blood has recently been introduced in connexion 
with the paper with marked advantage. 


The Right Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in ‘T.P.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly.’ 

Its brilliancy, its originality, its independence, its contriby. 
tions from the greatest minds of its generation, made a te, 
epoch in journalism. Of all English papers that had eve 
existed it had the greatest staff. It has a brilliant staff still, | 
wish . . . the paper a long life of equal brilliancy and eve 
greater prosperity. 


The Daily Mail 


The jovrnal has always maintained an attitude at once jn. 
dependent and patriotic, and it has been and is notable for its 
list of contributors and for the high level of its articles. 


The Church Times 


Conspicuously well edited. 


The Manchester Guardian 


It is a stronghold of the sanities, wisely held and wittily 
used. It has a great tradition behind it, but at this momen 
the tradition is still being lengthened, 


[Another Notice.] The paper of the wits. 


If you wish to become a regular reader of a journal of which all shades of the Press speak with such 
a unanimity of praise, fill in the form below and post it to the Publisher to-day. 
will contribute regularly or frequently during the coming year are: D. S. MacColl, R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, ‘‘ A.A.B.,” Ivor Brown, Gerald ‘Gould, J. B. Priestley, Harold Cox, Vernon Rendall, Hugh 
Walpole, Edward Shanks, Dyneley Hussey, L. P. Hartley, Ernest Dimnet, Anthony Bertram, etc., etc. 


A few of those who 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


Name 
Address... 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2 
Please send a copy of THE SATURDAY REVIEW post free each 


week for a year, for which | enclose 


Cheque 


PO. £1 10s., to :— 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tuz Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of &. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, December 12, 1925. 
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